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SIR MUNGULDAS NATHOOBHOY.* 



Few figures are better known in Bombay than that of Sir 

tfunguldaa Natboobhoy, tbe bead or sett o£ the Eapol Bania 

te, and tbe locul representative in all public matters of tho 

Itrhole Hindu community. His ancestors arrived bere about 

^fty years after the cession of Bombay to tbe English, sad 

*Ter since that time they have been prominently connected 

vVith the history of the city. They oiiginally came from 

Ghogla, a village in the island of Diu in Kattyawar, his great 

gveat-grand-fatber arriving in Bombay about a hundred and 

fifty years ago, when our present flourishing city was a very 

jiisignificant place, The family rose to wealth and distinction 

with the growth of tbe city, and Sir Munguldas's grand-father 

Sett Ramdas Manordaa, is still remembered in local traditions 

|i:as a distinguished Bombay Sett. His father, Sett Nathooblioy 

K^IRamdas, died when his son was only eleven years old, leaving 

|~an important property in landed estates and houses. 

Sir Munguldas, the subject of our present sketch, was born 

a the 15th October, 1832 (in the Samvat year 1888). He 

rjatudied English for a few years at Mr. Mainwaring's school, 

md as he soon entered upon a very active business life, which 
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left little time for any dcfiuite plan of educatiou, he engnged 
the serTices of a well-known Kngliali tutor to perfect liia kuow- 
ledge.of theEngli^ language in Ms leisure hours. At the 
early age of eigliteen he received his paternal estotp from hia 
guardians. Considerable, originally, it was small at that time 
as compared with what he made it \>y keen attention to details, 
good business habits, ready tact and honourable conduct. Sir 
Munguldas is now one of the largest landlords in Bombay, 
and it is gi-eatly to hie credit that bis estates have been built 
up in a perfectly natural way, and that he was strong enough 
to abstain from those speculations in shares and cotton which 
proved the ruin of almost all the Bombay millionaires. While 
devoting himself with ardour and unusual capacity to the 
management and development of his own propei'ty, he very 
soon made himself known as a Hindoo reformer of a type quite 
new at that time ; and even as a boy he had set afoot a move- 
mentj which resulted in stripping the Holi festival of the dia- 
gi-aceful customs and exhibitions that then distinguished it 
under the name and guise of religion. 

He was married at the age of sixteen to Setthani Rukhmiui- 
bai with a pomp and ceremonial that occasioned the expendi- 
ture of Rs. 30,000. By this marriage, which was a. very 
happy one, he has three sons and two daughters, but bis wife 
died after sixteen years of wedded life, and out of devotion to 
bis children and her memory he formed the resolution, ex- 
tremely nncommon in a Hindoo gentleman, of never marrying 
again. As we shall see, he sought to perpetuate her memory 
by a number of pious gifts and endowments. It is, indeed, as 
a liberal philanthropist that Sir Munguldaa is now beat known 
to the public. 

In the year 1 862 when be was only twenty years old, he 
assisted in establishing the Hindoo Boys' School in Bombay, 
founded under the patronage of the Students' Literary and 
Siientific Society. Next year he became a member o£ the 






Bombay Branch of t!ie Koyal Asiatic Society and also o( the 

Geographical Society. In 1859 he waa luade a Justice of the 

Peace, then a rarer honoar than at present, aad involving 

some share in the iSIunicipal Government oi the cily. In 1860 

he held at hia bungalow in Girgaoin a grand exhibition of the 

five Hindoo girls' schools, established like the boys' school 

iVGuamed under the piitronage of the Students' Literary and 

ientifie Society, and on that occasion Lord Elphinstone 

ided and distributed the prizes. A second exhibition wa» 

id in the snme place two year3 later, wheu Sir Bartle Frere 

isided and Lady Frore examined the girls. In 1 860, when 

Tax was first established in Bombay, Sir George 

lussel Clerk, the Governor, appointed Sir Munguldas a Com- 

a^ioner of the Income Tax. But Sir Uunguldas was, 

iwever, unable to agree with his colleagues as to the mode 

which the tax should be levied and had soon to i-esiga the 

office. In 1868 he banded over to the University of Bombay 

the sum of Rs. 20,000 in 4 per cent. Government Securities, 

and founded in connection therewith a Travelling Fellowship 

for nindoo Graduates. In 1864, when hia wife Setthani 

Rukhminibai died, he founded in her memory a charitable 

dispensary at Ealyan, and erected a building there at a 

)st of Rs. 50,000 under the supervision of Government 

igineers, and handed over to Government Rs. 20,000 to work 

the establishment. He also gave Rs, 3,0C0 to build a separate 

ward for helpless Hindoo women in the David Sussoon Infirm 

Asylum at Poona. 

In 1 866 he was for the first time appointed a member of 
the Legislative Council of Bombay, and was re-elected three 
several times in succession, a very unusual honour. When the 
state of hia health compelled bini to resign office in 1874, 
Government recogni/ed his services in the following words, 
which are taken from a letter writt<;n to Sir Munguldas on the 
ticuasion: — " (jovemment cannot allow yeur proliugcd oonnuc- 
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r tion wilh the Legislutive Cinincil to come to a close witlioiili 

I expressiug the strong sense it entertains of the (ittention to 

I businesB and devotion to the interests ot the public by which 

I your careor has been strongly marked." In 1867 he had revi- 

' ved the Bombay AaBociation, which wa« then in a dormant 

I state, and was a])pointed president of that Politioa! body. On 

the 1st May, 1^72, His Esceileucy Sir Seymour FitzGerald, at 

that time Governor of Bombay, presented Sir Munguldas with 

the Insignia of the Most Exalted Order of ihe Star of India 

I at Government House, Paroll. In presenting the Insignia, 

I His Excelleu'jy spoke aa follows : — " Mr. Munguldiis, when 

1 received Her Majesty's Commission to roeommeud to her 

Buch gentlemen as I thought were deserving of the honour 

of becoming Companions of the Order of the Star of India 

it was with tho greatest satisfaotion that I submitted your 

name to Her Majesty, and that I learned that Her Majesty 

had been graciously pleased to accept of it. The independ- 

; enco of character displayed hy you and tho eagernesa to serve 

■ your foUow-citizena in every manner had proved you to be 

worthy of this high honour, and it is with the greatest 

satisfaction that I present the insignia, and I hope you will be 

long sparod to wearthem." 

"Wo have no space here to refer at length to the active 
part Sir Munguldas has always taken in the affairs of his 
caste — the Kapol Banias. He was one of tho prime movers in 
the famous Maharaj trial. In 1 879 he introduced an impor- 
tant change in the constitution of the caste by making bis caste- 
men see the advisability of having a representative instead of 
an hereditary sett as heretofore, and that the aggregate body 
of the caste is itself the sole authority and the sett merely an 
elected officer of the casto. Last year he effected another 
change in the same direction by winning on behalf of bis cast« 
an expeusiveand protracted suit against Mr. Gopaldaa Madhow- 
dus, Ihc former sett of the caslo, when it was finally detided 
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that all property of the caste is to be disposed of according to 
the wishes of the majority. 

An account of Sir Munguldas's career would scarcely bo 
complete without a list of his public benefactions, and we have 
obtained the following list of the sums of money spent by him 
at various times in works of public charity : — 

A sum of Rs. 10,000 in 1850 in completing the 
building of a Siv's temple in Walkeshwar, 
which was begun by his father in accordance 
with the precepts of the Hindu religion, but 
which work remained incomplete owing to 
his death ..• .•• ... ... ... Rs. 10,00 

A sum of Rs. 5,000 in 1851 in buying a lodging 
house to present it to a clerk of his then 
solicitor ... ... ... ... ... ... „ 5,000 

A sum of Rs. 49,500 from 1854 to 1872 in va- 
rious institutions of the Educational Depart- 
ment ••• ... ... ... ... .•. „ 49,500 

A sum of Rs. 14,000 from 1859 to 1872 in 

various public subscriptions ... ... ... „ 14,000 

A sum of Rs. 1 1 ,000 in assisting the poor and 

helpless ... .•• ... ... ... ... „ 11,000 

A sum of Rs. 74,500 for a charitable hospital and 
dispensary at Kalyan in giving gratuitously 
medicines to the poor in memory of his wife... „ 74,500 

A sum of Rs. 1 0,000 in the suscriptions raised 
for giving public honour to several famous 
personages ... ... ... .•. ... ,, 10,000 

A sum of Rs. 4,000 as patron to several libraries „ 4,000' 

From 1878 upwards, to educational institutions... „ 3,125 

Famine Relief in Bengal and Deccan ,,, ... „ 3,500 
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Irish l?elief Fund and Bombay Military Relief 

Fund ... ... .•• ... ..« ••• ,, 1,700 

Miscellaneous public purposes ... ... ... „ 8^550 

Illuminations in Bombay on the occasion of the 

visit of the Prince of Wales ,, 1,000 

Nirashrit Fund for the benefit of the poor and 
helpless members of the Kapol Bania castes, iu 
commemoration of the marriages of his two 
elder sons „ 25,000 

A dharamshalla at Walkeshwar presented to Guj- 
arathi Hindus as a sanitarium in commemora- 
tion of the marriages of his two elder sons^ 
valued at... ... ... ... ••• - ... „ 25,000 



Total... Rs 2,45,875* 
Tiro portrait of Sir Munguldas, which is given 
with our Weekly Edition, will be recognized 
by those who know him as a singularly faith- 
ful and pleasing likeness. A previous por- 
trait appeared in the Illustrated London News 
six years ago, 

A sum of Rs. 20,000 deposited with the Government of Bombay 
in promissory notes to meet the expenses of the Sir 
Mnnguldas Nathoobhoy Girls' Schools at Pydhowni in 
September 1883 Rs 20,000 

A sum of Rs. 8,000 set apart to pay the fees, &c., of poor and help- 
less students in 1884 ... ", „ 8,00) 

Further Contributions to the Nirashrit funds „ 1,550 

Do. do. to various institutions of the Educational 

Department „ 3,832 

Do. do. in aid of the poor and helpless ,, 100 

* Since the above account was published in the Times of India , the 
following further sums have been spent by Sir Munguldas in works of public 
charity from 1881-88 :— . 
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Further Contributions to subscriptions raisetl in honcmr of dis- 
tinguished persons, and Relief funds... ,, 10,000 

Do. do. to miscellaneous public purposes „ 2,300 

Costs of a suit for the recovery of caste pot.<j... ... ... ... ,,15,000 

Pension fund for the benefit of old servants... ,, 64,000 



Total ... ... Rs. 3,70,657 

Since Sir Munguldas's death the following sums have been spent in works of 
public charity : — 

A further sum to meet the expenses of the Sir Munguldas N. 

Girls' Schools Bs. 20,000 

A sum of Rs. 70,000 with a plot of ground worth Rs. 5,000 for 
the establishment and maintenance of Sir Munguldas Naihoo- 
bhoy's Walkeshwar charitable dispensary ... „ 75,000 

A further sum for the maintenance of the Sir Munguldas Nathoo- 
bhoy's Walkeshwar Sanitarium and Temple ,, 15,000 

Ks. 4,80,657 
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A biofp'apliical skefch 0/ JTr. Tn'bkittrirnda^ Jfunfjitldns yttthuhlmi 
intended for inaerUon in the Lites of the Members of the 
Bornhfiy Mttnitijial Corpoi'ation fchich 2Fr. K. M. Shrofi 
wanted to i^^sHein 1883, fcith certain additions afui aU4.T(itions 
tip to ]89i. 

LIFE SKETCH 



OF 



Ir. TRIBHDWiNDiS lURGULDAS HATHUBHOT. 



OsE of the'members of the new Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration, of great promise, influence and wealthy connections in 
the Hindu community, is Mr. Tribhuwandas Munffuldas 
Nathubhoy, 

Mr. Tribhuwandas belongs to the family of Shet Rupji 
Dhanji, whose history is prominently connected with the 
history of Bombay. This family arrived here about 50 years 
after the cession of Bombay to the English, from Ghogla, a 
village in the island of Diu in Kattiawar, and rose to wealth 
and distinction with the growth of the city. Tt has always 
been distinguished as the Shet family, and Shet Rupji was 
really the pioneer whom a host of Banias followed from 
Kattiawar to make Bombay a populous and flourishing city. 

His father, Sir Munguldas Nathubhoy, Is known to every- 
body as a most worthy Shetia of his caste, and excellent 
representative of the Hindu community in all important 
matters, and an independent and far-seeing distinguished citizen 
of Bombay. His independence of character and eagerness to 
serve his fellow-citizens and fellow-countrymen, accompanied 
by extraordinary attainments, breadth of views, and liberality 
of sentiment, are displayed in his career as a Justice of the 
14 
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Peace, aod as a Membpr of tlie Legisliitive Council, and 
from time to time been recognised by Government. He is the 
only Hindu subject of Her Majesty in the Bombay Presidency 

enjoying the high title of an English Knighthood. 

Shetthani Rukhmimbai, the mother of Mr. Tribhuwandas, 
was a lady of high accom.pliahments and rare virtues, and Sir 
Munguidaa Nathubhoy was so happy in his family, that after 
her death he did not marry again — an oxtromely uncommou 
occiirrenee in the Bania corarannity. Her memory has been 
preserved by the establishment of the Rukhminibai Dispensary 
at Kalyan, at a oosfc of Rs. 75,000. It was built in the time of 
Sir Bartle Frere, who laid its foundation. 

Mr. Tribhuwandas was bom on the 28th October 1856, 
which coincided with the Diwali day of Samvat 1912, which 
is regarded as one of the most auspicious days in the year by 
the Hindus. From 5 to 7 years of age he studied Gujarati at 
home. When he had just completed his seventh year, he went 
to the Uokaldas Tcjpal Anglo-Vernacular School, where he 
began bis knowledge of English !ind attended that Institution 
for 5 years. Thence he was transferred to the Port Proprietary 
School, and ultimately to St. Xavier's School, where hi 
studied for 5 years, When he attained the ago of 19 years 
he was received as a casual student at St. Xavier's Col 
where he completed a three years' course of Collegiate 
education in English and other collateral subjects. By bis 
quiet manners and docile habits he acquired the good -will and 
high regard of the tutors of that institution, and once he had 
the honour of being chosen to deliver an address on behalf of 
the students to the then College Rector on his birth-day. 

At what may stilt be regarded among Hindus as a com- 
paratively late age, i.e., at the age of 19 years, he was married. 
At that time Hia Royal Highness the Prince of Wales wa* 
paesing through Bombay, and be especially honored the 
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•ddiug by his presence. The gifta in charity which wera 

1 made in commemoration of the occasion by his lUuHtrioua 

T, and the general splendour of the weddiug procession, 

Btill be fresh in the recollection of those who had been 

j-witnesses to it ; and some of the beat features of the 

Bcaaion have been preserved for the general reader in the 

imraort«l pages of Dr, Russell, the Official historian of the 

Prince's tour in India. In 1880 he lost his wife. His second 

„ mari'iage took place in 1833; and he has by his first and 

rand wife eight children, the first of whom, Krishuabai, was 

iriedinlSSS to Mr. Harkisandas Nagardas, the proprietor of 

, villages in the district of Kokba. On the occasion of 

s marriage also the Girgaum House was honored by the 

tBBence of their Eoyal Higlmesaes the Duke and Duchess of 

laught, Lord and Lady Reay, and numerous leading 

a and Native ladies and gentlemen of Bombay. 

is a peculiar trait in the character of Sir Munguldas's 

ily that every notable occasion in it is commemorated by 

e act of public good. And it is to its credit that such 

larities are always real and worthy to be imitated by others. 

Tribhuwandaa'a marriage was commemorated by the 

;ing apart of a large building at Walkeshwar, worth more 

than 25j000 Rripees, for the use of Gujarati Hindus as a 

Sanitarium, and by the atarting of the Sir Mungiildas Nathu- 

bhoy Kapole Nirashrit Fund. Sir Muiiguidaa subscribed 

Hs. 25,000 to this fund, and other membera of hia community 

have so much appreciated ita utility that it has since increased 

,000, and the Shet family too has at varioua times 

iatribut«d to the iucreaae. 

Though he is still in the prime of life, the caate functions 
and public duties he has taken upon himself by choice to 
discharge have been varied and extensive. At the meetings of 
the Kapole Bania caste to which he belongs he presides in the 
absence of Sir Mnnguldas, and takes a leading part, and as a 
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rule on the aide of reform, lie was the first amongst the Shet 
laiuily who by practiw eiicouruged interinamugt-'s between 
members of the two sections — the Gliogwri aud Delwada 
sections of his caste. 

In 1878 a public meeting of all eectiouB of tlie Hindu com- 
munity was held at the Gjrgaum Kouse, where a Committee 
was formed to explain to various sections, of the Bombay 
jjopuldtion the benefits of vaccination, and he acted as one of 
tlie two joint Secretaries of tbut Committee, which did much f» 
dispel superstitious views, and to introdiuie eurrLtt scientific 
notions on the subject in the Hindu Community. No sooner 
had Mr. Tiibbuwandas completed his college conrso t&au te 
was nominated a Justice of the Peace and a Special Juror. His 
connection with the Municipality of Bombay dates from the 
year 1881. In that yoar the rate-payers of the Kamatipura 
Ward returned him at the head of the poll as a Member on 
their Twhalf^in the Municipal Corporation. The confideuce and 
rcspeet he tbus won from u large section of the rate^payers ha 
has coutiniicd to eujoj' art; tbree succeeding elections, lu this 
connection it may be obHcrved that Mr. Tribbutwanckis, baring 
discovered certain irregularities in the proceedings of a SuV 
Committee appointed by the Rate-pnyer's' Aasocifttion at a 
meetii^ in the Bhulcsliwar Ward, remonBtrated with tlie Sub- 
committee, but Saving failed in eliciting Bniy satisfactory 
explanations, he deemed it desiraWe' to sever his connection with 
the Association, which bo formally did in December 
One result of this was Sbat at the Rate-payers' election whick 
took place in January last, m eprte of the Rate- payers' 
Association who had put forward their own nominee*, he scored 
so many as 2,338 votes and waa rctiirued aa a Meniber lor 
that Wai'd at the head of the poll. 

During his wliole career as a Meinter of the lafeCorporation 
he has, to the best of his abiKty, taken considerable .nctive part 
in its civic business. 
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In 1381 ho seconded tlie motion fur an addrowi to ha voteil 

1 behalf of the Cor]>oration to Her Majpsty on her fortiinatd 

B from thp bullet of a traitor, and also on thtr occiiKioii of 

warding an address to the Qumd Empresa on the untimely 

wth of bis Hoj'ul Highness tht! Dukf of Albany. He eIko 

Ffook a promiaeiit part at the lucL-tntg held to oonmder what 

steps Bhonid be takim to give a tittiiig recei)ti<Hi to Lord lii]ym 

at the time oi his departure frura India. 

"WTien the question of the retention of Honorary Snrgeons 
charge of the Gokaldas Tejpal Honpital wa« warmly 
discussed in the CoqKiration, Mr. TribhiiwanduB strongly 
supportod the Honorary Surgeons, and ultimately his vicwu 
wore aflopf«d. He baa, on sercrjil occasions, cpoken and vot(?d 
as an independent member, in favour of prrrpoftiiions whiiili had 
101)9 carefully considered from a tinaocial point ofvitrw. Hi; han 
been one of the Trastecs of the Kabaudas Nurandaii Cliarititw, 
le Sir Mun^uldua Nathubhoy Kapol Nirashrit Pmid, the 
lakurjiFund, the Kavl Dalputram Ditj'ubhiu Meniortal ruml, 
tbeMotichaml Amichand Gujrut Charity Fund, and u incnibu* 
of the Metropolitan Club. lie is a &fcnil>er of thu Caitneil uf 
the Bombay PrcMdency AMociation, and was present iw one ol 
its delegates at the first Indian Natioiuil Congrewi held in 
Bcnnbay in 188o. He is a MeniWr of the Coinniiitee 
of the Shet Gokaldiu Tvjpul CluiritieM, ami also of tliv 8ul^ 
Comnutk.« of tbe School otmnccted ttw-rewith, a Mombcr trf tliv 
Anthropological Society, of the Sunapur Committu!, of th« 
Coraksbak Soeifty's Managing Coinniiltec, ot tli« OriinituI 
Uuioti, ii SecrvUtry to tbe Sir Wiltiuin WMlderburn 
Futwl, Bli{e-iB(.inbvr of the Dayuiiii Pnuwrak Mtuidtdi, 
a Mfmber (if ibe Art Hoeiely of Bombay, rnitl t/f tb« 
Bomboy Brunch of tbe U'^rval Aniatic Hi>eit.'(y. 1 1 in to Mr. 
Tribhuwaada«'s monifioence that tbe very wtcful mid liig)ily 
lukr tiutitutc, nunely, tbe Oir:gaiua 8wiRiming fio^ which 
thft first of it* land, owe* it* otigia. Il« b«a been mwg- 
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nisei by his onstc-iuen as tlieii- Solt iu the place of "h» 
late father, and lie was aUa appointed by his caste-mQo as a 
President of the Sir Mangiildas Natliubhoy Kapol Niraslirit 
Fund, He is also a life-member of the Hindu Gymnasium. 

The Hindu Burning find Burial Grounds Committfle, whieh 
repreaentB the whole Hindu community of Bombay, has ap- 
pointed him as their President, au honour formerly enjoyed only 
by the Hon. Jagnnath Shanker Sett and hia late fatlier Sir Man- 
galdaa Nathubhoy, both the acknowledged heads of the family. 

The Governmeut has appointed him as a President of the Sir 
Mangaldas Nathubhoy lEudu GKrls' School Committee in the 
place of his father, and the Court haa alao made bis nomination 
as a Managing Trustee of the Kahandas Narondaa Charities. 

Besides being a President of the Committee of the Trustees 
of the Sir Mangaldas Nathubhoy Walkeshwar Sanitarium in 
memory of Mr. Tribhuwandas'a marriage, and alao of the 
Chritabie Dispensary at Walkeshwar, built in honour of his 
father after his demise, he holds several other positions as a 
Preaident, Member, and Trustee of various institutions, public 
and private. 

He is well-known for the prominent part taken by him on 
all puhlic occasions. On the occasion of the Jubilee of Her 
Imperial Majesty's reiga iu 1887, be invited the Hindu oom- 
muoity to a tbanka-giving ceremony at Javer Bag, and 
presented a large clock to be placed on its gate for the uae of 
the public. He also took a prominent part at the public 
meeting held in honour of Lord Kipon, when he diatinguiahed 
himself as an effective public speaker, although that was hio 
first time of appearing before a large and in lluential meeting in 
the Town Hall; and it was justly remarked in the local papers, 
such as the Times of India, that Mr. Tribhuwandas, on that 
occasion, went on like any of the veteran orators. Similarly, 
on the occasion of the Memorial meeting held in honour of 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Tribhuwandas also made a telling speech, 
which would do credit to any distinguished public speaker. 
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'. Tribhuwnadas is also well known as a pnlrou of lilernture 
[ pbilosophy, and has lent substantiiti support to the publi- 
in Gujrati of the Sanscrit works Nyaj-a Shastra, 
Bhagwat Gitii and others, of whicli the tirat is dedicated to him. 
He, for several mouths, paid from his own pocket more thaa 
a moiety of the expenses necessary for the support and 
maintenance of the Girgaum Library before it was siibstantiully 
aided by Mr, Nassen\'anji Manekji Petit in memory of his 
, late lamented son Jamsetji Nas'^erwanji Petit, after whom the 
ibrary is at pi-esent named. 

haa been nominated patron of the Cosraopolitnn Club, 
10 recognised his kind serrices in the following terms : — 
PThey will always acknowledge you as the first benefactor of 
CInbj and as such, their foremost representative on all 



e has given a lagre number of books to the Club Library 
t the use of the members. 

1 short, the mantle of Sir Mungaldiis Nuthubhoy has fallen 

»n him, who was condoled in the death of his fiitlier, not 

f by his cnste-nien and distinguished citizens of Bombay, 

t by Lord Beay, the then Governor of Bombay, and even by 

B. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

Indeed, Mr. Tribbuwandas truly bespeaks the high rank ho 

i in the Hindu community, descended as be is from a 

ally distinguished from old times and exceptionally noted as 

. for the frequent honors the Royal Family and the Gov- 

)r8 of Bombay bestowed npon them by their nniisnal visits 

1^ them on each and every anspicions occasion. Subsequently, 

laming ceremony of his son Govardhandas, held in 1893, 

1 also at a marriage ceremony, held on the 3rd March 1894, 

J his two daughters. Lady Harris paid the usual honours to 

B family by being present at the ceremony. Lord Harris, 

I Governor of Bombay, also honoured Ibis' family by 
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presiding at prize distribution to the school-girls, held in 
his bungalow on the next day. 

A Dharrasala is being erected by hira in Bombay near the 
celebrated temple of Babulnath in memory of his daughteri 
Miss Krishnabai, who died at the young age of 15, iu the 
year 1891. 

The subject of this sketch is an open-hearted man and is 
blessed with a genial and affable temperament, ever ready to 
confer obligations on all deserving persons who stand in need 
of his help. He has invariably proved a strong supporter of 
literary and scientific pursuits, being always accessible and 
helpful to would-be authors of publications, whether religious, 
philosophical or scientific. No person, engaged in such 
pursuits, has ever gone to Mr. Tribhuwandas for advice or 
help and has come back disappointed. He is always eager to 
oblige people, especially such as may be in ordinary or humble 
positions, and he will even go out of his way to see their 
circumstances and prospects bettered. One great trait in his 
character is a wonderful command of temper, and his wonted 
readiness to make ample allowance for short-comings of others. 
No matter who tries to approach him, such a thing as hauteur 
or repulsiveness is quite foreign to his nature. Theise 
characteristics ha\e endeared him to all who have happened to 
come in contact with him, whether in business or otherwise, 
and augur to secure him popularity as the sphere of his action 
grows with his years. 



PREFACl 



iving been requested by tto Anthropological Society to 
'er questioiia from Mr, H. H. Risley's Ethnograpluc Glos- 
r, Vol. II, referred to in G. R. No. 3286, dated Slat August 
18 W, I have been endeavouring in my lectures to answer all the 
questions in connection with various castes aud creeds among 
the Hindus. In one of the papers, I have already answered 
the question regarding my own caste, so far as my practical 
experience as a Shett warrants. ' But I find that there are five 
main questions— m., Inheritance, religion, marriage and death 
ceremonies, and the Jurisdiction of the caste. They require to 
be separately treated as their comprehensiveness and import- 
ance make it impossible to give a full account of them in a 
small compuss. I therefoi-e must treat them separately. These 
lectures are intended to serve bs a reference for the answers 
that are already given in solution to tbe questions,, in a few 
words in ray previous lecture on the Kupol Bania Caste, and 
are so treated as to apply generally to every caste and creed 
among the Uindiis. The present work aims primarily at 
supplying the information desired by Mr, RisleT, snd secondly 
at serving as a precise and detailed history of the particular 
customs that derive their origin from the sound principles of 
Hindu philosophy, which directly affect the questions on 
which Inheritance, religion, &c., among tho Hindus aro 
chiefly bused, and which serve as a guide to simplify tho 
complications and lead to a proper construction of tho Hindu 
Law. These complications have at present taktn the most 
serious aspect, and have disturbed peace and harmony not 
only among tbe well-to-do Hindu families, but among the 
Hindu community in general. As a member of one oi the 
oldest Hindu families which hod settled hero from the 
very commencement of the British settlement in Bumhay, 
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and whose history has been ooanected with the history ol 
Bombay, as will be seen from the Bombay Qazetteir, and more- 
over, the Government having recognized its serviceo by 
bestowing on it very high honours and titlesi I feel it my 
duty to lay such information before the Government, as 
would enable them to take necessary precautions for avoiding 
itigation and creating peace and haniiony among the Hindu 
community in general, and especially among those who 
expect tho ancestral debta to be paid to them by their heirs 
and therefore consider it most sacriligioua to recognize any 
property given to an heir by them as a gift. The inconsistencies 
of law which have crept in have on various occasions attracted 
the serious attention of the Admiuatratora of Justice. The 
object of inviting answers to the above mentioned questions is 
to trace out the real causes which have led to these inconsisten- 
cies and to set matters right. It seems to me a straightforward 
course which the Government has adopted. For remedying 
these fallacies in a manner most acceptable to those lot 
whom they are intended will be doing tbem a great service. 
I understand that the true cause of these frequent quarrels 
in Hindu families is the wrong construction put upon the 
Hindu Iiaw by the tribunals of Justice owing to imperfect 
information about the social constitution of the Hindus based 
upon their religious beliefs for the proper observances of 
which the Hindu law is framed, coupled with the ignorance of 
the people, who are not able to put their views properly before 
jbe GiJvernment. There cannot be a more laudable object on 
the part of the Government than the attempt to get a correct 
knowledge of the customs of the people in order to ameliorate 
their conditions and to put a check to all the absurd customs 
which have crept into the various castes by tbeir long remain- 
ing under a tyrannical Government but which require to 

JVWc. — The Hindn Law is framed for the proper observance of these bclieb^ 
but, couplad with (he ignoranco of tlis people, it becomeB donbly uuintelli^bla. 
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F changed with ihe advent of a refined and free rule. 
The change need not interfere with the religious feeUnga 
of the people, founded ou trne principles of Hindoo 
philosophy, but should help to forna a coirect view of them. 
There are also Bome tniscouceptions about the canses and 
effects of certain customa prevalent among the Hindus, the 
true cause disappearing, as a rule, apparent ones have been 
confounded with it ; for example, the question of ancestral 
property. The original cause of the property being ancestral 
from the very commencement of its jKJseesBion by a 
Hindoo, is based on the understanding that it is to be 
utilised for the benefit of the ancestors. They believe the 
GDul to be immortal and the time of death uncertain ; there- 
fore every man desires that the arrnngement of the perpetuity 
of his lineage, the celebrity of his family name and tho 
provJKJon for the payment of ancestral debts to him after his 
death be made dm-ing his lifetime with as many members of 
the family as possible for tho repose of hie soul by making 
hia sons joiut partners. The consequences produced by 
the above religious system of thus joining the sons' infceresta 
in the father's property will no doubi be good. They did not 
disturb peace among the members of the Hindu family. Then 
there will be no necessity to examine old aceount books, for 
the porpoao of finding out the property of tho grandfather. 
The father could give a certain share in his property to 
his son on his accepting certain conditions, namely, the 
amalgamation of their incomes, &c. The son was at liberty to 
accept it or not on these conditions. If he consents, he 
was made a partner in that fixed share wJiich could be 
easily ascertained from the books and to which he 
became entitled after his father's death. This system also 
recognized the son as a partner in the whole property when 
betrothed or married during hia minority. When once the 
son was made a partner either by betrothal or marriage, during 
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minority, the father could not disqualify him from i 
even though the son did not join his ovu income or did not 
submit to any conditions which the father pnipcsed, but could ' 
demand partition even during his father's life time. Hence 
there were very rare iiifant marriages. But the present aspect 
of law encourages the father io keep incorrect account 
as explained in my lecture on " Ancestral Property," and 
curious enough, it allows the son a share (even though 
he may not like to act conjointly with the father) and 
to ask for a share during the fnther's lifetime. The father 
always expects his son, when he gets him married, to join his 
income with his own and accepts the son as a joint partner 
in all his property, excepting some portion kept separate before 
the son is married. When the present law has been based on 
these cuatoms, viz., marriage by the father, common enjoyment 
of the property, and continuance to live together which make 
the property joint, it should also recognize them as important 
and mutually binding. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
son has a vested interest in the ancestral property from the 
very birth, because the father gratifies his motives of receiving 
the several benefits, viz., the perpetuity of lineage, celebrity of 
family-name and receiving the ancestral debt, only after the 
sons are of age or when they are married. Then only do. 
they get the common enjoyment of the property, otherwise not. . 
In order that the provision for receiving the benefits must 
be made, it possible, during the life time, the father, who is the 
immediate ancestor, joins his son or any other member of his 
family. If no provisions during lifetime were practicable, the 
person first entitled by birth gets the property on the said 
conditions, unless he is disqualified as an heir, his desires 
being just the same as his anscestors, for the continuity of 
his lineage and receiving the benefits from his heirs, the some 
line is followed by him a jiHori. The younger sons or heirs 
also get their equal shares because they are not discarded. 
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"s to be remai'ked that botog unforeseen difficultiea now aiid 
tben arose, but as wrongly supposed the eons bad no per- 
petual right over tlie property, as no perpetual truat or right 
of inheritance is created by birth. At the time of the birth, 
u, child in fact belongs to no caste or creed. Jt is only after 
performing certain rites and ceremonies that he becomes quali- 
fied for the caste and creed of his father. Hence the right of 
inheritance simply by birth is an absurdity, and here arises the 
legal misconception. And as the whole li^gal estate passes to 
the sons or heirs, full powers for selection of grandsons or 
other heirs pass with it. 

This arrangement between the father and son or n person and 
his heir is purely religious, the word ''ancestral" being 
only meant to signify the religious motive. Legally there 
is no difference whether the property is self-acquii-ed or 
ancesti'al. The property from the very commencement of 
possession by a Hindu is termed so, as it is intended 
to be utilized for the benefit of the ancestors. It makes 
no difference in the nature of the ancestral propei-ty whetlier 
it is acquii'ed from the ancestors or any other persons, e.g., 
Pursees, Mahomeduns or Eui-opeans, It is also wrong to 
recognize the properties received by will as self-ac quired. 
The conditions made in the wills of u joint Hindu family are 
mere recommendations, and nothing more, It is alwaj-a 
customary among the Hindus that bis near relatives avow 
at the moment when a person dies that thej' would do certuia 
charities after him and in order that his relations might know 
what charities he approves ofi he states them in the will. 
A will therefore does not establish a father's right to make it, 
nor does it deprive the son's right in a joint property, 
because the conditions of the will are always fulfilled as far 
as practicable out of respect to the father. The designation 
of the properties given by will as self-acquired and the 
Tngore case have created a good deal of confusion in Hiodn 
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law, tboog:h they were tlicinsolToa entirely bitrniless inas' 
much as it can be said of them that they Deed not be made • 
npijlicable to cases wliere there is no necessity lor them. 
But as long as they are made applicablti to UiudD Lav 
where the necessity for them is wrongly supposed to exist 
they will ever crente confasion. The cnstoms, riz,, the right 
of co-partnership of heirs by marriage contrncled by the father 
And the transference to his sons of the right of appcnntin^ 
their anccessive heirs, carry with them the ri^ht of giriii? 
away the property and no perpetual trust fcr the anborn 
children ia created, and hence the Tngore case principles are 
qnite antagonistic to one ai.other. The sons or grandsons have 
no claim by birth in the property howsoever acquired. The 
sons can claim the property only if not regarded by the 
father as separate from them when they are of age, or 
before they are miirricd, as being the first eligible persons 
they become entitled to the whole property after the father's 
death. The grandsons become entitled only in the absenceof sons 
if not discarded by them. The courts do recognise distinctions 
between self -acquired and ancestral properties according ns they 
are acquired, alleging that the distinction so made is founded 
upon the ancient Hindu law and custom ; but it is not so as we 
have already seen and it is directly against the primitive 
doctrines of religion to recognize two sorts of properties, nor 
ia there any necessity for doing so. 

From this it will be clear tiiab the ancestral property ia 
called so, not on account of its acquisition from the ancestors 
but according to ths desires of a man to deal with the 
property on its posaesaion, It ia of two kinds, joint and 
separate. Hence "self-acquired'' is not an appropriate 
phrase to designate a separate property; but " self-possessed" 
or "aeparate'' property would be correct. The aoces- 
tral property includes the alleged self-acquired. And hence 
to call the same property ancestral and self-acquired in the 
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3 breath, according to its modes of acquiaition by different 
persona, creates confusion and makes litigation common. 

The possessor of property being the absolnte owner ia 
actuated by the same motives as acquired from his ancestors 
whether the acquired property is from a stranger or hia 
ancestors or from his blood relatives. And the motives with 
which he is actuated are the repose of bis ansceatora' Bonis 
and the payment towards the ancestral debts in the manner 
prescribed by religion. 

In order to carry out the motives he mafces the whole of or 
part of hia property joint with hia hods or members of the 
family to get certain benefits for him and keeps the rest 
separate. He is at liberty to give away his separate property 
to any one even though the joint* partners in the other part 
of the property may not approve of his gift. 

If be bus not disposed of his property, the disposal thereof 
devolves on the members of his joint- property after his death. 
The separate property thus disposed of is neither self-acquired 
nor separate in the hands of those members but ia anceatral. 
The mistake ties in calling it self-acquired during the time 
it comes into the hands of a Iluidu from a source other 
than that of his ancestors till the time it remains undisposed 
of. If such property be res;arded as "separate property" 
a great deal of confusion would be saved. It can be called 
separate even after death, as separate only designatea the 
property which ia not joint, and has nothing to do with the 
modes of acquisition. The confusion ia increased because the 
property can be termed self-acquired as it is acquired by a 
particular document, e.g., a Will, and also it cannot be 
called selE-acquiredj because it comes from a particular 
person, much less so when it devolves upon a person by a. 
certain document. It will be more incorrect to call it self- 
acquired when it is clearly stated in the will that it is ances- 
traK A Will among the Hindus is a mere recommendation in 
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eomc caries and in others it la a uecossitj' ospetrinlly for thesoDs 
or grand-aons, i.e.. grand-sona of the common aocestora and who 
faarcdiffereut shares inthejoint-anceatralproperty. Itbecomes 
a sheer necessity wheu the father on the one hand and each 
ot the sona oa the other agree to act up to different conditions 
under peculiar circumatanCRs and quite independent of others, 
and in some peculiar crises when they do so under double 
capacities aa whea some act as joint-p.irtncra alone and others 
under agreement and alao aa j'oiut-partnera. It often happens 
that those who acquire interests nnder double capacities have 
to wait for some time, because it is only after the shares of 
persons possessing interests in common are determined that 
the shares in the Joint-pnrtnerahip are settled. When in an 
ordinary partnership a person is entitled to his share pins the 
accumulations and accretions or is nnder liability to suffer 
loss, a /or/iVi a partner in ancestral^ property ought to be 
in a better position. 



The other complications arise by the contact of the old com- 
munial life with the new order of things aud to the dislocation 
of the former which then ensues that I attribute the evil. The 
old religious system had thrown some paternal duties on the 
parents and some cnn-esponding duties on sons and relations. 
The present law-gipers, unable to form a correct view of the 
original state of th;ngs, put a construction which regards the 
mode of acquisition as a mill-^tonefor the ascertainment of the 
rights of different parties and which construction wovks hai-d- 
ship on the fnther. For example, the present laws exempt the 
son from all liabilities but entitle him to an equal share in the 
ancestral property during the father's life-time, even thoughhe 
failed to perform his duties; while the father, although he per- 
forms the several duties entrusted to him by /its father, is dis- 
allowed any ahare in his father's property if it happened to be self- 



itaired. The following extracts will corroborate my atata- 
■ment:^ 

Extracts from " Adam's Peak to Elephanta," p. 343. 
*' In Calcntta and other places I noticed considerable uumbera 
of grown youtli3 loafing aboat with nothing to do, and appa- 
rently with no particular intention of doing anythinf^ as long 
as their friends wouldaupport them. And this no doubt is a 
great evil, but I think it would be hardly fair to lay it all at 
the door of the family communial habits. It is rather to the 
contact of the old communial life with the new order of things 
and to the dislocation of the former which ensiias that we 
must attribute the evil. For under the old order a youth 
growing up would, no doubt, by the obligations of the caste, 
religion, etc., have his duties aud callings so distinctly set oat 
for him, that the dangerof his giving himself up to idleness and 
infringing on the hospitality of his family would seldom arise ; 
bat now the commercial and competitive regime, while 
loosening hia old caste and religious sanctions, often leaves 
him quite unprovided with any opening in life — indeed, forbida 
him an opening except at the cost of a struggle with hia 
fellows and so tempts him to relapse into a state of depend- 
ence. " 

yfe have given au example of the misconception regarding 
the ancestral property which is one of the chief items of Inherit- 
ance. We have shown there that the ancestral property is the 
correct word and tho self-acquired is confounded with it and 
is regarded as true. Wc will hereafter take examples from 
Religion, e.g., The soul and the body. Advaita and the Dwaita. 
Non -conversion and conversion. The four states of existence, 
namely, STTT'i f^iT 53r% and j^rt The four bodies ¥^i e^, tftui 
and T^rarCT. The relative and the absolute morals. The 
relative morals to be divided into those based on the natural 
laws which form a part of religion, and those based on the 
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^n^rstanding forming part of the casto and society. Then 
we shall take an example of caste-customs as based on the 
Yeshasli-gpana and Samanyargnana. In ceremonies those 
that are based on the Shashtras are ordained by the Eishies 
and others called Doshi-Shashtra. In all these the same 
confusion occurs. 

It is hardly necessary forme to say that, the views I have 
expressed are entirely contrary to the Hindu Law as at present 
administered. I openly declare that the views given in the 
foregoing pages are not expressed after consulting my whole 
caste but are my own. 

I don't presume to have gone through all the orignal text- 
books> but my experience has shown me that the present 
interpretations of Hindu Law and the actual customs found in 
the houses of the Hindus are quite at variance with one 
another. I have tried only to explain briefly where the laws 
and customs difEer. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS. 

Gesekal SshiEs. 

1. Write in English and Ternacular the name of the 
caste with synonyms, if any, noting if any of thcso ore used 
only by outsiders. 

2. Write in English and vernacular the names of the 
exogaraous sub-divisions of the caste, if such sub- divisions 
exist. 

jVB. — By the terra eiogmmoo* Bub-diviHion U meftat a gronp from Within 
which its male memberij casiiot tike tlieir wiTca, 

3. Show the cndogamous divisions of the caste, if aach 
diviBions exist. If these divisions consist of groups of the sub- 
divisions mentioned in question 2, show the grouping. If they 
are distinguished by separate names, write the namea in Eng- 
lish and vernacular. 

A\B. — £j the tenn endogBRlODB dlvleinn is meant a grou[) from outaido 
1) which ita male membera cannot take tlieir wives. 

4. State the limits within or beyond which marriage is pro- 
hibited, e. g., that a man must marry within the caste, but 
must not marry into his own or certain other sub-divisions or 
within certain degrees of relationship or may not marry two 
sisters. 

5. Name any prohibitiuns on inter- mani age based upon 
(a) social status, (b) geographical or local position, 
(c) difierences of religious belief or practice, (d) difiorenees 
or changes of occupation. 

6. State the popular tradition, if any exists, ae to the origin 
ol the caste, naming the common ancestor, if any, the part of 
the country from which the caste is supposed to have come, 



and the approximate time of its t-migratioii, as marked by the. 
reign of any pariicular king, or the occurrence of auy hietori- 
cal eventj together with the number of generations supposed 
to have intervened. 

7. Is the habit of the caste settled or wandering P Have 
they any recognized head-quarters in the province ? If wander- 
ing, over what tract of country do they wander ? Are their 
migrations periodical or irregular and what are the shape and 
material of their dwellings P 

8. Do they admit outsiders into the caste ? If so, from what 
classes, by what forms, and under what conditions ? 

9. Is marriage infant or adult ? If the latter is soKoal 
license before marriage recognized or tolerated ? 

10. la [a) polygamy, (6) polyandry, permitted ; if so, under 
what conditions and within what limits ? In the case of polyan- 
dry, must all the husbands bo brothers ? 

11. What fonn of marriage ceremony is in ordinary use P 
Kamo the forms and state the essential and binding ^rartion of 
the ceremony, 

12. Is the re-marriage of widows permitted ? If so, is the 
widow obliged or expected to marry her husband's elder or 
younger brother ? If she does not marry a brother, within what 
limits may she marry ? What form of marriage ceremony ia 
used, and what is the essential and binding portion of !t ? 

IS. Under what circumstances is divorce permitted, and by 
what form is it effected ? May wives who have been divorced 
marry again ? 

14. Do the members of the caste follow the Hindu or 
Mahomedan law of inheritance, or a tribal castoni of their 
own ? 

15. To what religion and to what sect within the religion 
do the caste belong ? If Hindus, do they by preference worship 



sny special oue of E.ho regular Hindu deities, and are there aay 
m^ns for this preference ? , 

16. Name any minor gods or patron Bainta specially wor- 
abipped by the caste. State what offerings are made, on wh^t 
daysofthe week, and what class of people receive them. la 
the worship of any of these gods or saints confined to women 
and children ? , 

17. Do the caste employ Bralimaus for religious and cere- 
monial purposes ? If so, are these Brahniaas received on 
terms of equality hy other Brahmans ? If they do not employ 
Brahmans, what class of people serve them aa priests ? 

18. Do the caste burn, bory, or expose their dead ? If 
bnried, in what position ? Where are the bodies or aahea 
finally disposed of f 

19. Are any ceremonies performed for the propitiation of, 
(o) ancestors in general, \l<) childless ancestors, (c) men who 
have died a violent death ; and if ao, of what nature and at 
what aeasons ? Is the ceremony of sradh performed or not ? 

20. Is the caste, or any^ of its sub-diviaiona, named after 
any animal, plant, weapon or implement ? Do they show their 
[■evereuce for any such object, either by special worship, or by 
abstaining from killing, eating, catting, burning, using, or 
naming it ? 

21. What do the caste believe to have been their original 
occupation or group of occupations ? To what extent have they 
or any sections of them departed from it ? Describe their 
present occupation, 

22. IE they are agriculturists, state what poaition they 
Hsuttlly occnpy in the agricultural system, i.e., are they — 

(1) Zamindars; 

L(2) Tcnure-boltlers, specifying the kind of tenures 
they held ; 
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{3) Occnp&ncy or non-occnpancy raiyata, stflting 
whether they have or claim any privileges 
ia reapect of rent ; 

(4) Nomadic cnltivatora, specifying the mode of 

cultivation they follow ; 

(5) Liimileaa day-labourers, stating the mauner in 

which they are paid. 
23. If their occnpation is that of — 

(a) Artisans, what ia their industry, and in wh.at 
special material do they work, or abstain 
from working. 

(6) Hunters, do they catch game or vermin ? 

(c) Fishermen, do tbey catch fish oiily, or alau croco- 

diles and tortoises 7 

[d) Steeepers, do they remove night-soil, or nott 

4. Name any implement or mode of working which is cha- 
racteristic of the caste, and also note whether lliero ia any 
form or detail of their main occujmtiou by abswiinnig from 
which they believe themselves to be raised itbove others of the 
same craft 7 

25. Do fhey habitually prostitute their (1) iiumarried, 
(2) married women. 

20. Which of the following articles of food do the caste 
eat or abstain from euling : — Flesh, wine, monkeys, beef, pork, 
the flesh of cloven- footed or un cloven-footed animals, fowls 
scaly or scaleless fish, crocodiles, snakes, lizards, jackals, raM, 
other vermin, the leavings of other people f Is there any 
special article of food their abstaining from which tends in 
their opinion to raise them above Komo oth^r caste which does 
not abstain from it ? 
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27. Name the lowest well-known caste with which the 

caste will — 

(a) Eatpakki, (c) Drink, 

(6) Eatkachhi, (d) Smoke. 

Name the highest well-known caste which will eat &o.^ (as 
aboye)^ with the caste* 

Sources of information. — Here should be noted the names, 
residence (village and thana), profession^ caste^ sub*caste, and 
section of the persons who answered the question. If any of 
them are glmtaks^ genealogists, heads of caste 'panchayat^ or 
occupy any hereditary official position in relation to the caste, 
the fact should be stated. If the answers to the questions haye 
been deriyed from any source other than personal enquiry 
addressed to members of the caste concerned, the source 
should be stated, and such references giyen as may enable the 
officer in charge of the enquiry to test the correctness of the 
answers. 

(Signed) DENZILC. J. IBBETSON. 
( „ ) JOHN C. NESFIELD. 
( ,, ) H. H. RISLEY. 




Kapofa Bawia ©aste 



Ui. TRIBIIOW-INDAS M4NGALDAS NAIITUBHAI. 



Bbpobe venturiDg to give the origin and a sumniary account 
e KapoU Banias, as a preliminarj', it is necessary to take 
t" bird's-eye view of the origin of the Indian castes, ks at 
present existing. 

The prohlem of the origin of the Indian castus being full of 
complexity, a definite and unanimous conclusion can hardly be 
arrived at. Various critical researches have been attempted 
to unveil the overhani^ing mystery ; but in the words of Lord 
Bacon, it might he said that "the voice of the plenty affirms 
rather a want than a correct investigation," Mythology and 
tradition have not been wanting in propoundiug to us various 
theories, explaining the formation of the Indian castes, in one 
way or another, but all seera equally authoritative. 

India is, truly speaking, the land of mystery. It has been 
a land of mystery from its earliest ages to the present hour. 
It stands beyond comparison in its mystic character to all the 
other countries of the world. The ancient empires of the 
world, Assyria, Babylon, Macedonia, &c., had not their histo- 
ries lying in utter obscurity, but they are printed in hooka 
from their being preserved in tablets or rocks. But the case 
with India is quite the contrary. It is to be regretted, that 
when the rudest nations are seldom destitute of some of their 
chronological annals, the Hindus who have reached to a 



high pitch oE civilizaUon and reKnemeitt, have not a single 
work approaching to the character of a hiatory proper. 
Nevertkeiees, some fragmentary works have been traditted 
down to us, from which a glimpse of some of the annals of India 
can be obtained, without an accurate regard to the chronolo- 
gical order. 

As can be seen from these fragmentary works, the historj^ 
of ladia can be roughly divided into the following periods 

(1) The Vedic Period. 

(2) The Epic Period. 

(3) The Budhha Period. 

(4) The Smrili Period. 

(5) The Piiranic Period or later pciiod marking th* 

advent oE the various Puranas. 

The Hindus are divided into four original castes — the 

Brahmins, the Kshatryas, the Vayshyas, and the Sudras, and 

each of these times has its theory peculiar to it regarding 

the origin of the caste — 

(1) The Vedic Period is marked by the promulgation of 
theVedas, which are the earliest sources of information on 
Hindu society. The chronological limits of this period have 
beenmarked by Dr. Mas Muller between 1200 and 1000 B.C. 
In those times the following theory was held: — In the Purush 
Sukta, a hymn on the primeval male, it is said that, 

Purush or Brahma is this whole universe, and is to be. 
He is Lord of Immortality, &c. The gods offered up 
this Purush in sacrifice, from which were erected four 

M?^ o'l^: +K^m ara^'ra^ i 

g^ ^fl^ ^ 51^^ 3^ TKIJ^^ II 

s^ g^^ 'ttpr: l^«lt ^ aRinra (I 



Tbia mems that the Brahmins weiv created from tfa« 
month, the RajaDVaa or Kahatryaa from the arms, the Vayshya 
from the thighs, and the last SudruK from the feet of th 
Purush. TbiB allegorical statement may be eupposed to imply 
that the classes might have arisen from the difierent avooa- 
tions the people might have follow^ed, referring to the differeos 
organs mentioned. 

(2) But in the Epic times this allegorical statement of 
the Vedas has been rendered more literal. The Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata which distinguish the Epic period of 
India, have both specinl theories embodied iu ihein for the 
formation of castes. 

The Ramayanu teaches us, that the four castes were the 
offspring of a woman named Manu, the wife of Kashyapa, 
a son of Brahma, and tliev or their issue having followed 
different professions, might have been classified as at present 
The Mahabhamta asserts that originally there was no distinc- 
tion of classes, the existing distinction having arisen out of 
differences of character and occupation. 

(3) Then comes in order the Budha Period, approximated 
between 600 — 200 B. C. This period is ma rked by its impor- 
tant reaction against the caste system, and the theory held in 
thia period cannot, as a natural consequen ce, be literally con- 
formable to either the Vedas or the Ramayana, but it came 
nearer to the Mahahharata. Budhba found the system of 
Indian caste then existing in such a vigorous operation, that 
though at first be recognized the primary doctrines of the 
castes and their powei-s and functions as laid down in the 
Vedaa, yet, later on, he inculcated, that originally there was no 
distinction of castes, and the existing classes are divided 
according to their varying professions and rank. 

(4) Then we arrive at theSrariti period. This period is mark- 
ed by the various kinds of productions based on the VedSa, not 
the original texts, but recollections of them, as some parts had 
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perished. Ot these tlie best known and the commonly reoeiTiE 
as Law, among the Hindus, in their matters both secular and 
religious, is Manu'a Smriti, written by Maou who Hourishedt 
as Sir William Jones mentions in his translation of Mana 
Smriti, in the 2iid century before Christ, Manu explains thtf 
formation of the castes us follows : — 

Thpugh he speaks of tho formation of the different classes 
from the mouth, the arms, thighs and feet of the G-odhead 
(I, 3), he does not consistently hold to this theory : He speaks 
in {I. 32) of Brahma becoming hali male and half female, andj 
as creating ViriLJ in that female ; of Virftj forming Manu j of 
Manu were created ten Prajapatis ; and of these ten Prajapa- 
tiB, seven othef Manus and Devas, and Mabarshis and various 
other creatures, apes, fishes, beasts, birds, and Mm. 

Coming finaily to times marked by the advent of the 
various Puranas, in none of them we find the slightest relaxa- 
tion of the caaCe system, though in some of them we meet with 
snch passages, giving intimations and assertions worthy of' 
notice. 

The Vishnu Puran describes the formation of castes as 
follows : — 

When Brahma, meditating on truth, became desirous t* 
create this world, creatures in whom goodness prevailed sprang^ 
from his mouth ; others in whom passion predominated sprang 
from his breast. Those in whom passion and darkness pre- 
vailed sprang from his thighs, and others from the feet. AU 
these cousiituted the system of the four castes, Brahmins, 
Kshatryas, Vayshyaa, and Sudras. 

In the remaining Puranaa, however, we find a rigid adher- 
ence to the original texts of the Vedas. 

From what has been said above, the orisrin and progress ot- 
the caste-system in India is of course difiicult to trace with 
anything approaching certainty. Nevei-theless, it should be 
observed here, that these theories have all been at one j 
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nlciitiDg the same duties for the four orders to be performed 
iu all times in all ages. 

Manu, ill his chapter on the Creation of Man, says : — 
" For the sake of preserving the universe, the Being, 
supremely glorious, allotted separate duties to separate classes 
(which can be naturally performed from the specified organs, 
viz., mouth, arm, thigh, and foot). To Brahmins, he has 
assigned the duties of reading and teaching the Veda, of 
sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving abns and 
of receiving gifts. To defend the people, to give them alms, 
to sacrifice, to shun the allurements of sexual gratification, 
are in a few words the duties of a Kshatrya. To keep herds 
of cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the Scrip- 
tures, to carry on trade, t.o lend at interest, are the duties of 
a Vayshya. One principal duty the Supreme Being allots to 
Sudras, is to serve the before-mentioned classes, without 
depreciating their worth." This is the typical teaching 
on the subject, and is gencruUy received at the present 

As the Vayshyas are assigned the duty of keeping flocks 
and herds, earrying on trade, lending at interest, cultivating 
soil, &c., they can be conveniently divided into the following 
classes : — Merchants, who are generally called Banias, Herds- 
men Cultivators, &c. Banias then are a particular species 
of the Vayshyas who carry on trade, and lend at interest. 

1. The Kapola section of the Bania caste consists of 
a population of about 5,000 persons in Bombay. 

2. There are many sub-sections of Bania Ca^ite as exhi- 
bited in Appendix A (numbering 84). 

3. The Kapola section is divided into two endogamous 
divisions, from outside of which persons cannot marry. They 
are the Delwadias and the Gogharees. The Delwadias and 
the Gowharees arc named from their respective loc.ilities; the 
Delwadia, from Delwadaj a town near Jaffrabad, in the south 



of Eattyawad, and the Gogbarees froni Gliogha, a i 

village near BKownugger. 

The Delwadias ia ancient days were at one with 
Gogbaree section, but from some reason or another interman 
riage with ibein ceased to be performed, and a distiacticm h) 
been kept between them, that the Gogharees are not allowed I 
touch the dead bodies of Delwadias. To resume this practi< 
of taking a daughter from the Uelwadia section, til 
Gogharees began to offer large sums to the father of the brid 
of the Delwadia section, which equivalent the father was 
strained to accept owing to his strait-ened circumstances, ai 
gradually intermingled with each other. Still, whenevi 
a daughter of the Delwadia socliou is given in the Goghi 
section, she becomes a Gogharee, On the othur hand, wlw 
a daughter of the Gogharee section is taken, the receiver wil 
his descendants ceases to be a Delwadia, and is looked upoa ti 
a Gogharee. Whereupon the Delwadia section dwindled inl 
a minority, while the other one gi-ew to a majority. 

4. They follow the ordinary rules of marriage, riz., that 
persons must marry within the same caste and they must not 
be ^fl'"? i.e., they must not be within the seven degrees o£ 
a common ancestor. They allow a man to marry two sisters, 

5, It should be noted herewith that though no restriction, 
either on religious or social differences, is based in intermar- 
riage, yet in some countries a very slight restriction is based on 



[tCoiE. — Oi':giaBUy ail tbs Dwijis nre eaid to ba,ye deaoended Cnnt eighj 
SUbiB, Viahwatrtilra, Gauttara, Agastjii, Jaiuduguafe, Bhrigo. VaBiabthad 
KashiapSi and Atrj, bnt thcii' nniaber is now eetimiited at fortj-uine byj 
the BinUn Dharia Bbaatcaa. Out of these forty-ulue, the EapuU Baniiia 
oomprise Aighteeo, The deaoondEiiits of any ona urtheae ie laid to belong to 
that Ootra. The characteristic of the Gotta is that Hindn Shaatras probibit 
Dvrijia to iiinrry who are or who belong to the same Gotru, i.t;, who ato th» 
descsndautg of the same Riebi. AH the three olaeiea, the Brabmicfl, the 
KBhtttrjas, aad the VayshyaB, were <^lled Dwijia, aa they all wore the BHcrod 
thread, but tho Baniaa do not neu it at pcsseutitbia 
□bsened in their cbbb,] 



H^^B^aphical position, nnd the restriction consists merely in 
' tlie payment of & nominal sum of fine, in default of which 
I their Lahana* is stopped in their native town. This prohibi- 
I tion is not done by the caste, hut by the particular inhabitants 
of that country for their own benefit, and is observed to a very 
]imit«d extent in these modern and enlightened days. 

The Kapolas are divided into many sub-divisions accsrding 
to their special vouations, The whole of the Kapola section 
comprises eighteen Gotras. By the word Qotra is meant 
a group of the descendants of any one of the Bishia. 

From the above, as we see, the Kapolas, descended from the 
I eighteen original ancestors or Rishis or belonging to 18 
Gotras, comprise various divisions which form their surname. 
These are again divided into mnny sub-divisions, and each 
sub-division was named or designated by the special vocation 
it" pursued, or from its first forefather or otherwise. The 
^bular list given in Appendix B, numbering 60, will give 
a clear knowledge of all these divisions with their sub -divisions, 
and an explanation as to why they are designated at present 
by the special name. 

Traditional Origin of the Kapola Caste. 

6. The name Kapola is given to this section of the Bania 
caste, for when they got this appellation their Kapolas or 
cheeks were beautified by the earrings they had put on. 

In the Skanda Pui'ana a very interesting mythology is 
recorded tracing the origin of the Kapola caste. 

Opce upon a time, in the primeval age, designated as the 
Satyuga or the golden age, the sage Kanva was practising his 
austerities in the forest called in those days "Papapnod" 
(destroyer or dispeller of sins) . The situation of this forest has 
been at present fixed near Than and Lakbtar in the south 

• LabaiiB I'g the preseut giTen to ttU tliB OBBte-memberB in town On oooa- 
•ionE Bnch a.' raarrjuge, &q,, by the party performing the roarriuge. 



of Guzcrat, Sagp Kanva prtit'tlsed severe austerities, but i 
liuman Tjeing uuless he be super iiiitiiral eanuot escape the lawi 
of nature. On a winter morning, early at dawn, the sag* 
went to take an ablution in the river in the neigh bo urhoodi 
and when he oanie out bis body was found by a fowler quiver* 
ing and trembling by the frosty cold of the season. Th« 
fowler thereupon collected some fuel and kindled a fire that 
the sage may have relief from his trembling agonies. Tho 
sage seeing the unexpeoted kindness in fowler hleaaod him tt 
be one of the universal aovereigu or a Chnki-amrti Raja. It a 
happened that one of the solar kings of Ayodhyu, who was a 
pious and benign sovereign, was asking the favour of gods andt 
sages to have him a sou, for the barrenueas was and has been 
regarded a ourae by the Hindoos. The fowler thus blei 
was born of that king and was named llandhata. Whereupou 
the fowler, now born a king, in consequence of hia origina] 
ruthlosaaesa and onielty, begun to torment his people and 
harass them in eveiy possible way, for the original tondenoie* 
and feelings of a man seldom miaa him even in bis second lifev 
The subjects being disgusted at the despotism of the king 
Mandbata, went to the sages to ask for the redress of their 
grievances. The sages instructed the complaining aubjeota to 
go and take recourse to the sage Kauva in the forest o£ 
Papapnod. The subjects being answered m that way went to> 
the sage and complained Co him of all their grievauuea and 
asked for his protection. The sage Ktinva whereupou sent hia- 
disciple Galav with them, with a message to the king tq 
behave in a kiagly manner and not to be tyrannical. The 
king was so much impressed icii/i the. mesanrjp that he at once 
agreed to act up to the message. But he made up his mind tct' 
see the sage aud set out from Ayodhya for the residence oj 
£anva. Kanva received the king hospitably, when the latter 
expressed hia intention to be an ascetic rather than a king. 
The sage remonstrated with him so strongly that it was finally 



ttled that Maudhata was to live just uear the residence of 
Kanvu. But being blessed with a benediutiou to be a univer- 
sal sovereign, it was necessary that he should rttraain a king, 
aad that there must be people inhabiting a certain tract which 
he must govern. For this the sage asked the divine favour, 
and was oi-dered that he should send out his pupils in search 
of the citizens and the city will be erected for the sage's 
favourite. Cousequeatly, Galav, the most favoured of the 
sage's pupils, was seat out and he found some 54,000 men in 
the tract lying at the foot of the mount Girnar, in Sorttth. 
He persuaded these men to accompany him and brought them 
to the city. Out of this number 18,000 were Brahmins, and 
36,000 were Banias, The city was erected in a conveniijnt 
aud ornamental stylo, and these newly brought men were 
assigned quarters in it for their residence. Galav, in jest, 
gave to some of the Banias, numbering 6,000, the name of 
K:ipoIa, the rest he named Sorathias, as having come from 
Sorath, aud Brahmins be njimed Kuudaliap, who are now 
known by the name of Kandolia, from Kundals or earrings 
which both had worn and their cheeks or Kapolus were 
beautified by them. The Brahmins are now known by the 
name of Kandolifts, and they are the officiating priests of the 
Kapolas and the Sorathias. 

In the above story, it has been said that these Kapolas 
inhabited the tract of the Papupuod, but this name is changed 
iu all the four ages, Satyuga, Treta, Dvapfir, aud Kali. The 
following verse gives the names of each age : — 
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^M'l la the golden age, when the sage Kanva erected the 

city for Mandhata it was called after his name Kanvalaya, in 

the Treti age it was named Kalushapaha (expeller of sins). 

^^^ In the DvapfLr age it was named Kampil, who was a king and 

^^^phad been there to e\pii<te the sin of a Brahmicide. Iu the 
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Kali Age it has beeii named Kanilol from Kandol, the aon of 
a Brahmin Kundu. Thue various names have been given to 
this tract which can he at present approximately said to be 
lyiog in the soath of Kattyawad, the rough boundaries whereof 
have been given in the Skand Puran. The Papapnod forest, 
known as Kanvalaya, is bounded on the east by the Sarang 
Shrung hills and the river Samburi, on the west by the river 
Machhoo, on the south by the Chaulukya htlls or Chotllla as 
at present known, and on the north by the Taladbar moun- 
tains. Thus the extent oE the forest can be determined from 
these defined limits to be approximately 50 square miles, and 
the Eandulia Brahmins and Kapola Banias resided in that 
tratit only,* 

7. In these days they are not confined within the defined 
boundaries, but they inhabit the various parts of Gtuzerat, 
Kattyawad, and Bombay. In the year 1677 A.D. Nema 
Parekh of Dicu expressed his intention, to the East India 
Company in Bombay, of settling under their benign rule, 
if the Company Government approved of the ten conditions 
proposed by him. The Company accepted almost all of 
these conditions, and Nema Parekh, accompanied by a few 
Banias, came from Dieu and settled in Bombay, With them 
also, about the year 16^2 A.D., Shett Rupji Dhanji and other 
Kapola Banias settled in Bombay. Shett Rupji carried on 
the business of supplying the Company with food and forage. 
He had three sons, Manordaas being the eldest. Manordass 
had five sons, one of whom was Ramdass, who followed the 
same occupation as his forefathers, held the same position in 
society, and had acquired so much renown and estimation that 
he was recognized as the Nagar Shett of all the Bania castea 
then settled in Bombay, His family rose to wealth and 
distinction with the growth of the City, and they up to this 
time enjoy the same high position in Bombay. Their 
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prosperity attracted to Bombay large number of the Kupolaa 
from their native town, who received encouragement and 
aasistantse from them whenever they were in need of it at the 
time of their first settlement. The recogoised head-quarters of 
the caste are called CLoras, which are consulted on important 
matters, which are always settled with unanimous consent. 

These head-quarters are the following ; — 

I, — Maugrole and Delwada containing a population of 
1,150 Kapola families. 

II, — Mahura containing 1,100 Kapola families. 
J III. — Chital and Amreli containing nearly 1,000 Kapola 
'•families. 

IV. — Shihore and Bhowmigger containing about l.tiOO 
Kapola families. 

V. — Bombay containing 2,500 Kapola families. 

Besides these, there are some Kapolas, residing at S^rat, 

[oach, Dholka, Cambay, &c., numbering approximately 500 
In all, the whole caste contains approximately a 

^ulation of 7,000 Kapola families. 

The caste do not allow outsiders to mix with thera and 
whenever any breach of their rule is made by any of the 
members, he is fined or asked to expatiate, and if the breach, 
be a greater one, that is punished by putting out of caste not 
only him but also his issue and whoever holds a connection 
with him, or his family. 

It should be observed here that the Sbett of Kapola Banias 
was regarded the Shett of the Mahajans ( ;. e., all the Bauia 
sections), and he presided at their meetings to settle the 
questions, affecting the whole Mahajan generally. Their 

teetings are held generally at the Shett's bouse. 
Marriage. 
fl. The Kapola girls are married either when they are in 
leir non-age or when grown up. There are no caste 



rules to that point. But thouf^h thoy are married at 
nitttiire age, tliey do uot tolerate sexual linense before tlieir 
marriages are solemuizcd. From the time the girl is betroth- 
ed she cau go to her hiiaband'a hoaae, but she withholds 
herself from any communieatioa with her husband, wbioh 
communication is allnwed when they are regularly married, 

10. Marriage among them 19 riot only Monogamy, Polj'-I 
gamy they can enter into, though with a restriction usually* 
understood that when a man haa no male issue for a certaittl 
period (generally 12 years) he can marry a second wife>l 
Nevertheless, Polygamy is practised only in very few cases, f 
and it is looked upon with great disfavour. Polyandry is not] 
at all known to the caste. 

11. They perEorm their marriage ceremonies according to ' 
the usual rite of Brahma which is a prevalent form through- 
out the whole of India, though in some cases an equivalent ia 
received for the bride in which case the rite is called Asura. 
JJotwithstanding, the ceremonies are performed according to 
the Brahma form. Various ceremonies are performed in 
solemnizing a nuptial rite, an account whereof ia given on 
page 372. The binding ceremony is of the Mangal Fera, 
when the married pair goes round the chon* fourth time. 

12 & 13. Neither are widows reraivried nor ia divorce 
allowed. 

hi/ierifnncp, 

14. Being Hindus they follow the Hindu law, though to 
a great extent their cases are guided by custom, and custom 
sometimes overrules the maxima of law laid down. As a rule, 
in former times the eldest son used to take charge of the pro- 
perty of his father and divide it eqaally among his brothera 
if there be any. The youngest son was allowed to choose hi» 
share first. At present all the sons take charge of the proper- 
ty and divide it equally. 
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There is no rule iu the caste code which would justify the 
son to demand a .partition during his father's lifetime other- 
wise than for causes defined by law. Though at present on 
the authority of certain cases wherein the father willingly 
shared his property with his sons, the court has justified thy 
claims of a son for partition. 

They do not consider that property bequeathed by a will to 
the heirs , resembles a gift to the legatee alone, as their mode 
of life requires that the whole family, especially the female 
members and others, such* as deaf, dumb, who ai-e only allowed 
mair.tenance, as well as the minors, ought to be maintained 
from the family property, which generally consists of — 

(1 ) The property coming from the ancestor, 

(2) The son's income going to the original stock. 

(3) The provision for the regular performance of 

the obsequies of the ancestors up to three degrees. 

(4) The provision for the maintenance of the minors 

females and destitute members of the family. 

When it is stated in the will, that the family is to be main- 
tained out of the property, or the property is designated 
ancestral, and to go to the sous, according to the rules of 
Hindoo Law, they consider such property as ancestral, and not 
in the slightest degree resembling a gift given by will, as it 
would be a real hardship on the whole family and especially 
on the female or other destitute members of the familv who 
really deserve their sympathy and support. 

The father is not justified to encumber the ancestral property 
with debt even on his self -acquired property, and whenever 
so done and the property is a joint one, the son is perfectly 
justified in asting for a partition as stated on page 32b. 

The Kapola Banias can adopt, and adoption follows in con- 
formity with the rules of the Hindu Law. It should be observed 
here that some of the sections of the Bania caste do not adopt, 
and adoption with them is not in vogue. In adopting a son, no 

•9 
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regular religious ceremonies are performed. Both the adopted 
and the naturally born are equally entitled to inherit. 

The management of the family property rests with the eldest 
male member. 

Religion, 

15. They describe themselves to be Vaishnavites in a 
majority of cases, though they equally revere both Shiva and 
Vishnu. 

16. Besides these deities of common worship they specially 
revere minor deities and goddesses which are given in the 
Appendix B attached. But in addition to these^ they have 
special goddesses — Samudri,* the goddess in Than (their origi. 
nal habitation) and also a temple of Samudri^ in each city 
where they reside, for both of which they give a specified sum 
of money for their management. These sums are given as 
specified in the account on marriage and pregnancy ceremonies. 
There are special days to go to bow down to the goddess : they 
are Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday, though other days are 
not disregarded. 

17. In all the ceremonies, both nuptial and funeral cere- 
monies, are instructed by the officiating priests who are called 
Kandolia Brahmins, and Brahmins of other caste are not 
employed for ceremonial purposes. These Brahmins are 
received on equality by others of the same class. 

Disposal of the Dead. 

18. Both cremation and burying are in vogue among 
them, burying for children under eighteen months and for the 
rest baming. However when a woman dies with a child 
in the womb, her ston^ach is dissected at the burning place 
by one of the relations, and if the child be a f emalei« it is 

* The shrine of Samadri is at Sandrij a village under Dhangadhraj 20 miles 
north of Than. 



mother, but if a male it is buried 

separately. 

Wheo a person is reported to be dying, he is shaved and 
bathed and is then wreathed in flowers and basil seed, and 
water ia put in the mouth by the nearest relations stating that he 
will do a particular charity after him. When he breathes hia 
last, the eldest son purifying himself by bathing performs the 
obsequies, offering one rice-ball, to secure him repose. After- 
wards the corpse ia placed on a bier and carried to the cemetery 
by the nearest relations. When the corpse ia taken out of the 
house, its feet aro in front and the head in the rear. It ia 
preceded on its way to the burning ground by a person having 
fire especially kindled at home, for burning the corpse, which 
fire is carried by the youngest male member of the family. 
The same position is kept till the cemetery is within sight, 
whence after allowing the body to rest for a few minutes, the 
position ia reversed, the head in the front and feet in the rear. 
Entering the burial ground, the corpse is placed on a pile 
prepared for burning. 

"When the coipae is placed on the pile, with the rice-ball 
placed on his right side, certain prayers are offered to the Fire 
Deity, fire is applied to the light toe. The corpse, it 
should be observed, is placed on the pile with the head to the 
north, "When it is wholly consumed, the bones are collected 
and reserved to be carried to some nearest river or sea, and 
the son-in-law gets a cow milked at the spot for washing them 
with the milk. Then the ashes and bones are carried either to 
the adjoining river or sea. The relations then return homo 
bathing themselves in the nearest watei^reservoir. Some preserve 
the bones to be carried to Benares to be thrown into the 
Ganges or to some other aacred place. 

19. For the first thirteen days offerings are given. For 
the first three days, on the roof of the house, two crucibles 
filled with milk and water are placed with the object that the 
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deceased may quench his thirst and allay his hunger on his way 
to Heaven, the journey being supposed a long one all^ 
gorically. 

On the third day, or even earlier, the Uthamana ceremony is 
performed, in which the outsiders and relations, who have 
come to sympathize for the bereaved persons, are taken to a 
neighbouring tank or well, where they cleanse their mouth 
and hands. The priest there recites the particular positions 
the planets had occupied when the man had died, and then all 
go to bow down to a deity, where a lamp of ghee having 860 
wicks is placed, with the attributed object that the deceased 
may not grovel in utter darkness on his way to Heaven, but 
may have it lighted for 360 days of the lunar year, the time 
the journey is supposed to take. Bowing to the deity, all 
return home, when the chief mourner is given a turban 
by his father-in-law and all others return to their homes. 

When the Uthamana ceremony is over the mourners don*t sit 
on the verandah to receive the sympathizers as they did on the 
first two days at the house of the deceased. For the observing 
of Uthamana, the third day, from the death of a man, is the 
prescribed day, but if that day be either Tuesday, Wednesday, 
or Sunday, it is done earlier. 

Every month, for a year, the day on which the person died 
is observed, after which every j-ear succeeding the anniversary 
day is observed. 

The Shradhha ceremony is performed every year in the 
second half of the lunar month of Bhadrapada, corresponding 
to the month of October. 

On the anniversary day eight rice-balls are offered, three for 
each of the ancestors, both paternal and maternal, and one is 
offered for persons born of illicit connection, and it is kept 
separate and one for persons dying an unnatural death. In 
the Shradhha ceremony nine balls are offered, four for 
each of the ancestors, maternal and paternal, and two 
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for others as In the Anniversary. In Anniversary as well as the 
Shradhha^ the ball which is kept separate while the other balls 
are given to the crows is buried at the close of the ceremonies 
aud the caste men who buries is obliged to bathe. When the 
Shradhha ceremony is finally brought to a close, eatables are 
thrown to the crows, after which Brahmins and other relations 
are feasted. 

Internal Structure, 

2\ The Internal Structure of the caste is extremely com- 
plicated and can be best studied in the attached list. The caste 
is divided 'into two endogamous sub-divisions eaph of which is 
a&rain divided into a number of various sub-divisions. The 
names of these are curious, some are local or territorial, while 
a few from the forefather or original founder of the section. 
The rule of exogamy restricts males from accepting a bride out- 
side their divisions and intermarriage in the endogamous 
divisions is allowed, though it is restricted within seven 
degrees. 

Occupation. 

21 . The Kapola Banias in a majority of cases have not 
transgressed the duties that have been prescribed to them by 
the great law -giver Manu. They are chiefly merchants, traders, 
landlords carrying on transactions in lending, &c., though some 
are servants or tillers of the soil. 

Food. 

26- The Kapolas live on simple vegetable food and milk, 
and abstain themselves from wine, flesh, &c. 

Social Status. 

27. In point of social standing they rank with the highest 
known caste of the Vayshyas. Brahmins may not hesitate to 
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take water from their hands though they would not 6at of 
their hands. The castes with which they eat is their own 
Bunia caste, and they do not take any cooked food of the other 
castes lower than them. They eat of the Brahmins only, 
a caste higher than them. 

Jurisdiction of the Caste, 

28. The caste has been delegated with powers in deciding 
certain questions, which questions as stated in Borrodaile's 
Caste Rules are as follows : — 

Betrothal, Pallti, Marriage, Widow Re- marriage, Main- 
tenance, Inheritance, After-death ceremonies, Partition, 
Excommunication from Castes, C^ste Observances, Adoption, 
and Miscellaneous questions. 

Betrothal takes place before marriage, and is held irrevocable 
unless the parties engaged are labouring under severe bodily 
defects, and that even after consulting the caste. 

Palla or dowry is the amount fixed at Rs. 400, which the 
bridegroom's father pays for the provision of the bride, and 
which amount is deposited either with the bride's father or 
with a third person. 

Marriage is described on page 372. Various ceremonies are 
performed : some are prescribed by the Shastras, while the 
rest are observed following the traditional custom, some of which 
are peculiar to each family. 

Widow re-marriage is not allowed. 

Maintenance, — The deaf, dumb and others destitute of organs, 
bodily and mental, are excluded from inheritance, though 
they are entitled to be maintained. 

Inheritance treated in para. 14, pages 428 and 402-417. 

After-death ceremonies, in paras, 1 8 and 1 9. 

The ceremonies are performed according to the Shastras. 

Partition. — It has been described in para. 1 4. It will be , 
more clear from the following text of Metakshara that a son, 
grandson, great-grandson, in the absence of their respective 
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Mliere, can demand a partitioii and division of ancestral pro- 
perty whether moveable or immoveable at any time. 

Female members of the diriding family, such as mothers, 
daughters, widows are entitled to maintenance ; daughters 
until marriage; mothers, widows, &c., till death, but they 
cannot demand partition. 

When brothers participate in the property, a sum of money 
or its equivalent in money-valae is set apart for maintenance 
and nuptial ceremonies of the fenmle members. 

When the family is rich, a share equal to a son's share is 
set apart for female members, and its income is applied for 
their maintenance. 

Wben a partition has been mado during the lifetime of the 
father among Lis sons, the widow tnkes a qualified interest in 
her husband's shore. The corpus of the fund is shared in by 
the sons and their surviving heirs after her funeral expenses 
have been deducted. 

"When the widow's maintenance has been sufEciently provided 
for by any other way, it is a question whether she would also 
get a share for maintenance. 

Excom muni cation fi'om castes, treated in para. H. 

Cas/e observances. — The Kapola Banias worship the goddess 
Samudri. The general festival in commemoration of tha 
goddess is held on the 6th day of the 2nd half of Ehadrapad 
and on the 8th day of the Jst halves of Asbwin and Chaitra 
oblations are offered to the goddess. 

They give caste-feasts on every occasion, both auspicious and 
otherwise, according to their might 

The priests, both family and caste, are given specified sums 
as shewn in the attached account list. Whenever a caste-feast 
is given, presents are sometimes given to the castemen, which 
_2.are called Lahana. 

Adoption treated in para. M. 
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Miscrlhneons qufiKtiuiiH, like the iliics of llifi {'rir'sf, in'doiu'ti right, 
^■c. — For the dues of the priest, ii ft peraon migmtes from one 
country to auuther, the priast of the new habitatiou i-ece: 
the dues and such others. A widow canuot sell or dispose of 
her husband's property unleas the heirs are consulted, it there 
be any survivor; in default of the survivors, she can dispose of 
hor moveable property but not immoveable property, otherwise 
than for causes of her maiuteuance, and if the distant heir 
object to her disposing, and promise to maintain her, she 
cannot dispose the immoveable property. 

A.11 the decisions generally are given auoording to the sense 
of the majority in consultation with the caste Shett or headman. 

Chai-itfible. EndaicmcHh of the Castes. 
29. The Kapola Banias have originated a fund for the 
poor and the helpless of the Kapola Banias, which fund was 
started under the auspices of the late Sir Munguldas Natliubbai, 
Kt.,C.S.I., and is known as the liii- Munguldas Nathubai Ka- 
pola Nirashrit Fund, which amounts to Bs, (iO.OOO. 

Sources of In/oifnalioii. 
yo. It should he observed here that besides the Purana 
which describe, the firigin of various castes, there are some 
accounts preserved with bards, or who are called Barots of each 
caste, from whom some information regarding the caste io 
detail can be had, and the actual state of things existing at- 
present can be obtained from the intelligent people of the caste. 

Caste Funds. 

;il. The caste has a fund also, the object of which is tc 
defray the general expenses of the caste. The caste-men are 
required to give dues contributing to the fund. An account 
thereof follows on page 24. 

They have also a fund for buying the uastc oart. 
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Caste Priest, 

32. ! The caste has a priest whose duty is to assemble the 
caste-men when there is a general meeting of the caste. He 
has also to go to invite all the caste- members whenever there 
is a grand caste-feast^ after taking permission from the Shett. 
He has always to collect caste dues from the caste-men^ as 
specified in the attached account^ and to do such other duties 
affecting the whole caste. 

Family Priest, 

33. There is a family priest, special for every family, who 
directs the performance of all the ceremonies. The caste priest, 
as well as the family priest, are both Kundolia Brahmins. 

Pedigree^ 

34. The families preserve their pedigrees with great care, 
and the genealogical trees contain names of the members in the 
successive generations, in some cases dating as early as Samvat 
725, corresponding to 669 a.d. (some of these are given in the 
Appendix). 

Ceremonies, 

35. Besides marriage aad death-ceremonies there are many 
other ceremonies which the Hindus have to undergo, a list 
whereof is given on page 394. Formerly the Vedic Mantras 
were recited at the performance of the ceremonies of Banyas, 
as they used to wear the sacred thread, but at present these 
ceremonies are performed according to the Mantras of Smriti, 
as they have ceased to put on the sacred thread long since. 
Each of these ceremonies constitutes many minor ceremonies. 
Some of these are regulated by Shastras, which are alike for 
all the Hindus, while others are by custom, in which case there 
may be a difference in observance. 
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Appendix A- 




^v 


K*MM. Fore 


MTfH in Bl'MBAV* 


^M 


" 1. 


ICapola Baiiyas 

Mohod Dasha Mandalia 


S.OOO 
200 






Mohod Daaha Ghoghva 


475 






Mohod Daaba and Visha Adarja ... 


700 






Moiiod Dasha Mandalia Surti 


10() 


^M 




Mohod Dasha Maudalia Nagora ... 


200 






Mohod Visha Adorja Surti 

Mohod Viaha Gboghva 


300 
60 






Mohod Visha Adarja Ahmedahadi 


50 


^^K 


. 9- 


Mohod Visha Adavja Khai.ibati ... 


220 






Shriraali Dasha K ham bati 


100 


2! 
4 


Shrimali Dat^ha GhogbHii 

Shi-imali Dasba Kapadvauji 
Shrimali Dasha Talabda 


175 

200 
60 




r '■ 


Nagar Bania Visha 


400 


^H 


9 


Nagar Dasha Surti 


75 




La.' 


Nagar Dasha 


fiO 


^^1 


r '■ 


Porvada Dasha Surti 


300 


^H 


2. 


Porvada Dasha 


400 


s. 


Porvada Visha 


100 




I 4. 


Porvada Ghoghari ... 


200 


^H 


Harshola Visha 


100 


■ ^{l: 


Jharola Dasha 


200 


Jharola Visha Gujarati 


t5 


^H 


Mevada Dasha 


40 


^H r 


]5eshavala Dasha Ahmedabadi , . . 


175 


^H 9J 8. 


Deshavala Dasha 


100 


■ I 3. 


Deshayala Visha 


4.00 


^H 


Khadaitaand Visha 


100 




Gurjar 

Lad 

Sorathia Visha 


175 

1,400 

100 


■ -{i. 


Vanspada Dasha ... 

Vanapada Viaha 


75 
100 


■ K^: 


Dinda Nagori 

Dindu Surti ... 


65 
100 




^1 




^^^^^^^^1 
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Appendix A — {continued). 

Besides those mentioned in the above list^ there are other 

• 

Bania sections inhabiting the Presidency. The list of the 
Bania caste consists of 84 sections (from *'Vastu Vrand Dipika,'* 
by Poefc^ Dayardm), of which some are given above and the 
rest follow — 



1. Achhuti. 

2. Andord. 

3. Atsola. 

4. Anantvala. 

5. Akhata. 

6. Adhia. 

7. Babara. 

8. Bagdu. 

9. Barbhana. 

10. Bajd4. 

1 1 . Bathoda. 

12. Bardhama. 

13. Batera. 

14. Bhabhu. 

15. Bhajiutha. 

16. Bhadia. 

1 7. Chandora. 

18. Chicha. 

19. Chitarvala, 

20. Chitroda. 

21. ChorvaL 

22. Dasora. 

23. Golvala.^ 

24. Goongda. 

25. Oajuda. 

26. Jayalval. 

27. Jinda. 

28. Kukarval. 

29. KalKval. 

30. Ehadayak^. 

31 . Koruva. 

32. Eartavala. 

33. Kathroti. 

34. Eapojara. 

35. Eadmadhu. 



36. Khandera. 

37. Kakadi. 

38. ' Lotfaia. 

39. Madhukara. 

40. Marhera. 

41. Mephada. 

42. Matia. 

43. Kanaval. 

44. Nidhuda. 

45. Nagora. 

46. Osveala. 

47. Panchajati. 

48. Pudmavata. 

49. Runakuda. 

50. Rasira. 

51. Bate. 

52. Sura. 

53. Sudhaval. 

54. Surtivala. 

55. Sonara. 

56. Sikle. 

57. Singoda. 

58. Sarvaka. 

59. Sdchora. 

'60. Shri Shrimali. 

61. Tatel. 

62. Tirsorf.^ 

63. Utanima. 

64. Vedlav. 

65. Vaida. 

66. Yadakhadakipala. 

67. Vapera. 

68. Valmika. 

69. Zodi. 
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Appendix A — {continued). 

The names of the Bania castes from *'Gnyati Nibandh, 
by Poet Dalpatram Dayabhai. 

1. Agarval. 

2. Anerval. 

3. Andora. 

4. Atbarji. 

5. Architval. 

6. Bativara. 

7. Baruri. 

8. Bayis. • 

9. Bagriya. 

10. Babarval-Babar. 

11. Bamanval. 

12. Balmival. 

13. Bahor. 

14. BedDorfi. 

15. Bhagerval. 

16. Bharija. 

1 7. Bhoongarval. 

18. Bhoongda. 

19. Cbitroda. 

20. Chehetraval. 

21. Dindu. 

22. Dindoria. 

23. Dishaval. 

24. Dasara. 
26. DoyilY-al. 

26. Gasora. 

27. Goojarval. 
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28. Goyalval. 

29. Harsora. 

30. Jambu. 

31. Jharola. 

32. Jiranval. 

33. Jayilval. 

34. Jema. 

35. Kapola. 

36. Kadherval. 

37. Karbera. 

38. Kdkaliya. 

39. Kajotival. 

40. Kortaval. 

41. Kamboval. 

42. Khadavata. 

43. Khatarval, 

44. Khichi. 

45. Khandeval. 

46. Lad. 

47. Ladisaka. 

48. Lingayit. 
^9. Manatval. 

50. Medtaval. 

51. Mad. 

52. Mevada. 

53. Mihiriya. 

54. Mangora. 
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Api^endiX A — Qcontin ued) . 

The names of the Bania castes from '' Gnviti Nibandh/' bv 
Poet Dalpatram Diyabhai — canid. 



55. Mandahool. 

56.. Mohod. 

57. Mandaliva. 

58. Medora. 

59. Naphak. 

60. Narsinhpara. 

61. Nagar. 
62; Nagadra. 

63. Naghora. 

64. Orval. 

65. Osval. 

66. Padmora. 

67. Paleval. 

68. Pashkarval. 

69. Panchamval — Panchu 



70. Stabi. 

71. Soorarval. 

72. Sirkera. 

73. Soni. 

74. Sojatval. 

75. Sarviya. 

76. Soharval. 

77. Sachora. 

7S. Shri Shrimali. 

79. Shrimali. 

80. Terota. 

81. Tipora. 

82. Thakarval. 

83. Vayada. 

84. Zaiiyara. 
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An account of money spent among the Kapola Banias at the time 
of Betrothaly Marriage^ and Pregnancy eeretnonies : — 

la this caste the caste-men of the officiating family priest 
(who are called Kandolia Brahmins), the officiating family 
priest, the Kapola caste as a body, the caste priest, the caste 
deities the Samudri and Than Kandol, and the parties (bride 
nnd bride-groom) are given as below : — 

( 1 ) The Caste-men of the officiating Priest or the Caste of the 
Kandolia Brahmins as a whole. 

Rs. a. p. 
(a) 1 8 At the time of BeirothaL 

Bs. a. p. 
18 General alms called Bhursi Dakshina. 
Us, a. p. 
10 Prom the bride- gix)om's party. 
8 From, the bride's party. 

(5) 44 4 Tn Marriage. 

Bs. a. p. 
2 At the time when the marriage day 

is settled or' in general when the 
Lagan Padi is written — 
Rs. a. p* 
10 From the bride-groom's party. 
10 From the bride's party. 

6 8 When the Mandap pillar is erected — 

Rs. a. p. 

3 8 A due of the Kandola caste as 
. a whole-r 

Rs. a. p. 

1 12 From the bride-groom's 

party, 

1 12 From the bride's party. 

2 Miscellaneous alms or Dakshina 

joalled Bhursi Dakshina — 

11 
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Us, a. p. 

10 From the bride-groom's 

party. 

10 From the bride's party. 



6 8 

Rb. a. p. 

17 When the Grih Shauti Ceremony ia 

performed — 

Rs, a. p. 

13 For the worshipping ma- 

terials — 

Rs. a. p. 
6 8 From the bride-groom's 

party. 

6 8 From the bride's party. 

2 Bhursi Dakshina — 

Rs. a. p. 
10 From the bride-groom' a 

party. 
10 From the bride's party. 
2 Dakshina when the presents 

called MosALiJ are givea to 
the bride and bride-groom 
by their maternal uncle — 
Rs. a. p. 
10 From the bride- 

groom's party. 
1 From the bride'* 

party. 
5 4 From the time the Kanya D&n 

ceremony is performed till the 
close of the nuptial rite— 
Rs. a. p. 

2 2 From the bride-groom's 

party. 

3 2 From the bride's party. 
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Ks. k. p. 

6 Rechba or miscellaneous alms — 
Rs. a. p. 

2 From the bride's party. 
4 Prom the bride-groom's 

party, 
8 Cocoanuts at the time of entering 

the Chori — 

Rs. a. p. 

4 From the bride-groom. 
4 From the bride's party. 
18 When the Chori is loosened — 

Rs. a. p. 
10 From the bride-groom's party. 
8 From the bride's party. 

6 For Betel-nuts— 

Rs. a. p. 
4 From the bride-groom's party 

for betel-nutsy in weight 
5 seers. 

2 From the bride's party for 
betel-nuts weighing 2^ seers. 

1 10 Atthetimetheplayofil&ftBeHorodd 

and even is played — 

Rs. a. p. 

13 From the bride-groom's party. 
13 From the bride's party. 

10 From the bride-groom's party, when 

the bride-groom is welcomed by the 
mother. 

18 Dakshina when the ending ceremony 

is performed— 
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Rs. a. p. 

10 From the bride* groom's party. 

8 From the bride's party. 

10 Dakshina when the pair goes 

to bow down to Mahaluxmi — 

From the bride-groom's party. 



44 4 



Rs. a. 

(0) 1 11 



6 In pregnancy ceremony — 
Rs. a. p. 
10 Dakshina given. 
8 Dakshina while Mosaln is giren. 
3 6 Dues of the caste as a whole. 



1 11 6 



THE FAMILY PRIEST 

From the hrlde's party. From 



RECEIVES- 

the bride*grooni*s party 



Rs. 


a. 


p. 


Rs. 


a. p. 


1 
Rs. 



a. 


At Betrothal— 


1 




At Betrothal — 


1 
24 
Rs. 

1 



1 
a. 



Akhyana. 

A I Marriage — 

P- 
Akhvanaat the 

time the Lagan 
Padi is written. 


Rs. 
1 

Rs. 
1 


a. p. 

Akhyana at the 
time the Lagan Padi 
is received at his house. 

a. p. 

Akhyana. 

At Marriage — 


1 

Bs. 



4 

a. 

2 
2 


Adara Shesh 
Ceremony. 

Akhyana. 
Gotraj Puja. 
Ganpati Pnja. 


Rs. 
1 

Rs. 
1 




a. p. 

4 Adrastesh Cere 

mony. 
a. p. 

Akhyana. 
2 Gotraj Puja. 








2 Ganpati. Paja. 



14 



1 4 
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Bb. a. p. 

10 Akliyana tbe at 
time when a pot is 
placed while removing 
to another place for 
the performance of 
marriage. 

10 Akhyana when 
the Mandap is erected. 

3 10 Mahi Installa- 
tion. 

Bs. a. p. 

10 For seven 
Matrikas. 

1 10 ONandi Shradha. 
10 Akhyana. 



3 10 

i Akhyana when 

a Mindhol is tied to 

her wrist. 
10 Akhyana in the 

Grih Shanti Ceremony. 
10 Dakshina when 

Mosalu or presents are 

given. 
4 At the time of 
Varuna Pujain Grih 

Shanti. 
10 Akliyana when 
the Kanya D&n Cere- 
mony is performed. 

10 Akhyana when 
the Ohori is erected. 



lis. a. p. 

10 Akhyana when 
the water-pot is placed 
in the marriage Pen dal. 

10 Akhyana for 
erecting the Mandap. 

3 10 Mahi (God. 

dess) Installation — 

Rs. a. p. 
1 For seven Ma- 
trikas. 

(Goddesses.) 

1 10 NandiShradhha 

(Benediction Ceremo- 

10 Akhyana. 



3 10 
10 Akhya,na when 

Mindhol is tied. 
10 Akhyana for 

Grih Shanti. 
4 Varun Pujan at 

Grih Shanti. 
10 Dakshina in 

Mosala. 
10 Akhyana at 

Kanyd D&n Ceremony. 

9 Gora's Dapu 

(due)— 
7 8 Dapu(due). 
18 Digogee. 

9 
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Rs. a. p. 

10 Akhyana when 

the closing ceremony is 

performed. 
10 Akhyana when 

a wheel is dragged or 

carriage worshipped. 
13 When Aki 

Behi is played. 

8 2 For Randel God- 
dess. 



24 1 Total. 



2 4 In Preffnancv — 



1 


Akhyana for de 




terminiug the auspi- 




cious day. 


1 


4 Panch Masi — 


1 


Akhyana. 





4 Worship. 


1 


4 


2 


4 







27 5 Total Sum. 

At the Pregnancy Cere* 
mony — 



Rs, a. p. 
10 Akhyana cr 
Chori. 
10 Akhyana when 

the bri d e-groo m is 
welcomed. 

10 Akhyana at the 

TJvatar (ending cere- 
mony). 

10 Akhyana when 
the chariot wheel is 
worshipped. 

2 7 At the time of A hi 

Bel'i. 
2 4 Akhyana in the 

Mandavatar ceremony • 

10 Dakshina while 
going to bow down to 
Mahaluxmi. 

8 2 For Randel God- 

dess — 
2 In the water-pot. 

10 For Mudrapan 
(Dakshina in coins). 

2 8 To be placed on the 

two pots. 

3 8 Alms to 14 Brah- 



mins. 







6 Ending ceremony 
of the Goddess or 
disposal of the Goddess. 

Akhyana. 



8 2 Total Sum. 
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Kfi. a. p. 

10 Akhyana for ascer- 
taining the day. 
1 4 Panch Masi^-. 

10 Akhyana. 
4 Worship. 



1 4 



Rs. a. p. 

8 2 For the Randel 
Goddess. 
Items as above. 



14 Dakshina while 
welcoming the wife. 

10 Akhyana at that 
time. 

10 Akhyana for the 
ceremony. 



2 4 Total. 



11 6 Total. 



DUES OP THE PRIEST OP THE KAPOLA CASTE. 

In the betrothal ceremony. 
In the marriage ceremony. 
In the pregnancy ceremony. 
For inviting the castes to a general feast. 
Alms for 4 persons. 

When a general distribution among caste^men is 
made both on auspicious occasions or otherwise /or eacK 

DUES OF THE KAPOLA CASTE. 






2 








4 








1 





4 








2 











1 






In betrothal — 


Ra. 


a. 


P* 


2 


8 





1 


4 





3 


12 





Out of this — 


Rs. 


a. 


P- 


2 


4 





1 


8 






From the bride-groom's party. 
From the bride's party. 



Kapola caste retains and 
Due of the Samudri Goddess. 



3 12 
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Kfi. a. p. 

13 8 In Marriage — 

Bs. a. p. 
4 8 From the bride's party. 



9 From the bride- groom' a party. 



13 8 

Out of this — 

Rs/ a. p. 

JO 8 Kapola caste General Fund. 

3 Dues of the Samudri Goddess. 



13 8 

14 In pregnancy — 

Rs. a. p. 

14 From the bride-groom's party, 

which sum is due of the Than 
Goddess. 

17 DUES OF THE CASTE AT EVERY GRAND 

CASTB-DINNER WHETHER ON AUSPI- 
CIOUS OR INAUSPICIOUS OCCASIONS. 

12 At marriage occasion — 

Rs. a. p. 

10 For the Caste-fund. 

2 For Samudri Goddess. 



12 

12 For the death anniversary items as above. 

5 At death time for the Caste-fund, till the fifteenth 

day. 

602 At the time of betrothal the bride is given by the 

bride-groom's party. 

Rs. a. p. 

401 For Palla. 

201 For Ornaments. 



602 Total. 
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« 

THINGS GIVEN TO THE DAUGHTER AND SON-IN- 
LAW IN MARRIAGE BY THE BRIDE'S FATHER. 

TO THE DAUGHTER. 

For saree. 

For a cliuda of ivory coated with gold. 
For armlets, &c. 
For silver ornaments of the leg. 
For nose-ring. 
For ear-ring. 
The above things are given to the daughter in Kavyd 
Ddn Ceremony :- 

Thinffs given in Chorl Ceremony, 

For silver ornaments. 

For a dish, pot, &c., of brasb. 

Things given in TJvaiar or Ending Ceremony. 

For a wooden seat called Bajaf. 

For a saree, boddice, petticoat, &c., &c. 

TO THE SON-IN-LAW. 

In Kanyd Ddn Ceremony. 

For a waist, a cow, a bed, &c. 
In chori. 

For a turban, a shawl and a gold neck-lace. 
These are the least sums required to be spent. 
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A Note on Name-giving Ceremony of a Newborn GhiH. 

By Mk. Trirhovandas Mangaldas Nathdbhai. 

Of llie ccreraouiea to be neooaaarily performed for a new- 
born child, the one of giving a name to a baby is of no little 
interest. The ceremony ia mentioned in very old works of 
Indian ritual literature. We find nearly a half of a chapter 
devoted to the matter in the Grihi/a Sutras of Ashvalaynna. 
The subject really begins from Aphorism 4 of Chapter 15, in 
Itook 1, The fourth aphorism contains the following : — " Then 
they give him name." The time when the name should be 
given is a question left to be treated by later writers like 
3[anu and others. The commentator, Narayen, son of Garga, 
says that it should be given after the Jatkarma (birthday) 
toremoniea are over, Aphorism 5 discusses the letters of the 
alphabet to be selected in giving the initial of the child's name. 
The author then gives an injunction that soft letters should be 
preferred. The injunction also says that a name should 
uousist either of two or four letters, or finally says that names 
of males should consist ot an even numhar of letters and those 
of females must have odd number of letters. It will be o£ 
some interest to know that even at present many female names 
consist of odd number of letters, Only this much we find in 
these sH(r((s which were composed, perhaps, before the time in 
which the well-known four castes were introduced in India. 
Passing over the period we come to Mann and authors aft«r 
him, who give us further instructions, that the names of 
Brahmins should end in ?ii^and those of Wf^ or the warrior 
race, end in ^1_' "^^^ above rule is better observed in 
Bengal and Madras than in this Presidency. But even here, 
while performing a religious ceremony, the Brahmins add ibo 
affix ^T'^i; to their names (for example O^JOTT ); thase ot 
Banias or the mercantile race raustsignify money (^i^-^Tl-^iM) 
and those of Shudras must signify service (Sja^^^Ki). 



i^M 
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IS, only one, the Brubmius, liave kopt tO 
the traditional mode of names, while the others have mostly 
neglected it. The warrior oaatea hiive aUnost thunged into 
merchants ; for example, the Bfaatias aud I.uwauas, who are now 
only merchants, were originally warrioia. Their nameB used 
to end in ^ in the old ages, and j^m audqrw in the Jliddlc Ages : 
for example, ^T^TT'tft is the corruption of ^T^rRlf, 'Hwil^l- 
now they have chaoged into Dasae .(aervaiitsjs yet there are 
princes in India who still keep to the old form of names, and 
no doubt, corruptions of old names are still seen in Bbutiae and 
Luwanas. TheBanias, excepting those wbo in the Sliddle Agea 
accepted the Jain religion, the influence of which made them 
faithful to tlie old way of taking names» have almost all become 
Dasas. The Bania followers of the Jain faith do not terminate 
their names in the word " Das,"' whiish means a servant. But 
the word " Dasas" here signifies not a servant or slave, but the 
servant of God ; the Banias thus preferring to be called them- 
selves the devotees of the Almighty, and not lords or liona 
among the mortals. Who were ihe real Sbudras is still a 
matter of dispute, and, therefore, I need not enter here on the 
discussion of their names. Having gone through the nature 
of names, I now come to the original point of the ceremony 
of giving a name. Therein the first point of consideration 
the day on which the ceremony should be performed. The 
oldest authority that we get is Manu. lie says that it should 
he performed on the tenth or the twelfth day after hirth, 
or on an auspicious day having a favourable astrological 
conjunction. Another author, Brihaspati, says that it should 
he done either on the tenth, twelfth or thirteenth in the case 
of a Brahmin, on the sixteenth in the case of a Kehatriya, on 
the twentieth in the case of Bania, and on the twenty-second 
in the case of a Shudra. Tajnavalkya improves upon him 
a little, and saya that the other days should be taken only ii 
the tenth day is not found convenient. But the authority that 
speaks very decidedly on the point is Bamkar-Shoikar, 



T»liere the author says that; the ceremony ia a Brahmin familf 
should he performed either on the eleventh or twelfth day, in 
n Kflhatriya family on either the thirteenth or sixteenth, in ;i 
Vaishya family on the sixteenth or twentieth day, and iu a 
Shudra family on the twenty- second or at the end of the 
month. However, convenience has over-ruled these' injunc- 
tions, and the twelfth or any auspicious day, fixed upon after 
due consideration by the family astrologer, is taken for the 
ceremony. Now we come to the very cream of the thing — the 
ceremony. Pundit Bam Krishna More sh war Pdthak, the 
author of Sanskar-Bhash'at; saya, that, on the eleventh ov 
li day, at leaHt three Brahmins should be invited for 
■. The father of the child takes a bath, puts on two 
a clothes, and then makes a beautiful tilah on the fore- 
jad. Having gone through the usual ceremoniea of the day, 
p worships Ganpati (the elephant-headed god), who is re- 
1 for warding off all obstacles. Offerings are also made 
p several other gods to get blessings for the child. The most 
Important ceremony, though now almost neglected, yet neces- 
rily performed by those who perform the thread-ceremony 
rahmins and Kshatriyas), is one in which a dish of bell- 
8 filled with rice, and in the rice with a piece of gold 
fire are written the words : " Devoted to particular god, the 
, the initials of the name corresponding to the conatella- 
lon at the time of birth, and lastly, the name given to tho 
The dish ia then presented to the family priest, 
liter this the mother says to the child, " Boy, be a devotee 
■ Ganpati, be a devotee of the family deity. You are 
partand (the sun). By the mouth you are the god Vishnu, 
f the favourable aspects of the planets you are foremost 
Ij^bII. And you are Moon by your new name." Of course 
lese are very favourite expressions of the mother fond of her 
Similar oxpreEsiona are used by his father at the time 
tdistributing money to the Brahmins present. The Brah- 
ine in return repeat mantras of blessings. In the perform- 
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ance of the name-giviug ceremony the father of the infant 
performs Ganpati Pujan, Nuva Graha Pujau, Swasti Puuyaha 
Vachana, Hatrika Pujan, and Nandi Sbnidha, and then the 
sister of the father of the infunt plays a very important part. 
She brings from her own place a present of silk shirt (sabla), 
gold embroidered cap, and gold wriat ornaments to the infuat, 
together with one seer and a quarter of wheat, one cocoanut, 
seven pieces of turmeric, and one rupee in a copper sieve. 
At the end of the ceremony, the infant's parent compeiiaates 
her in cash with some addition to the value of the preaenta she 
made to the infant. In a selected place in the residence of the 
pai'ents of the infant a swHutik of wheat is formed, and a 
/limptil leaf, copper coin, and one betelnut are placed over it. 
Above this are held by four children the four ends of tho i 
;wfoii (a particular kind of silk cloth) with four pimpiil leaves 1 
inai'ked with a *'m/.'oo (red piiwdv applied by the Hindoos ( 
on the forehead) sivastifc' Tho wheat, the cocoanut, the seven 
]»ieces of turmeric, and the one rupee brought by tho father's 
sister of the infant are put into the patola. 'I'he aunt {father's 
sister) then holds the infant in this pnlola. The cUildreu 
swing the patola and the infant is rocked to and fro over the 
/>«(o/n by tho aunt singing the couplet, "Swing, swing, with 
the _p»rtjj«/ leaves, thy aunt gives thee the aanie oi Goaardhan." 
This ouuplet, some families slug four times, and some seven 
times. There is also an additional ceremony performed in 
some families. The aunt makes a pipe of the pimpul ^ leaf ajid 
blows with it over a sQver coin placed on the navel of the 
child. The meaning seems to be of giving family strength 
to the boy. It has its history. Some authors say that the 
name-giving ceremony should be performed soon after the 



'ft ' This leaf is conaidered siicred nmongt^t Ihe Hindoos by the I 

(oUowing authority; — 
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naval cord falls off. The blowing with pim^i pipe, perhaps, 
meant that the aunt blows in the navel to its proper position. 
The letters given in the divisions of the circle over the sign of 
the Zodiac in which the Moon is placed indicate the initial 
name to be given to the child. In the present instance the 
Moon is in the sign of Aquarius, whose corresponding alpha- 
bets being ^' Oo, &c./' the name Goverdhandas is given. 
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AMONG 'IHE 

KAPOLA BAN IAS, 

Mr. TElUnowrNDAS MANGALDA8 NATHUBHAI. 



I The ceremoniea nre various and nuraerous. Some of t.heae 

remoniea are prssoribed by the Rhastras and some are bssed 

El custom. In regard to the ceremoniea based on custom it 

lould be observed that ceremonies differ as whims or caprices 

Those prescribed by the Shastras are nnalterable, as 

a Shastras are tlie Revelation of the Divine word, but those, 

IBed on custom, are capricious. They differ with times and 

Eoamstances. But it should be observed in favour of these 

KmonieB, that in performing the ceremonies, there is a secret 

Bderlying, that /he nijmbnliim of to-day his been the belief 

Wyeaterday. Ceremonies in old tinjeR were observed with a 

plitieal and religious view. But at present they liuve lost 

eir political significance, though it is alleged that ceremonial 

Jtions, done with an unbiased and pure mind, turnout good 

mlts, and it is said that some have originated, from experience 

1 old ladies (which is termed Doshi Shastras). The 

^ioua signifieatirn of the ceremonies enjoined by the 

isfcraa has been preserved, which is that performing the 

■emonies means abiding by God's will and commandments ' 

J ask his favour in the way prescribed by the Shastras in 

f thing we do, as the proverb says, " man proposes and God 



Thus various oeremonies are observed, some as enjoined by 
the Shastras and others based upon custom. The list of all 
the ceremonies is as follows : — 

*(1) Vridhi Shradha or Benediction ceremony. 

*(2) Lagan Lakhvoo or fixing the marriage day. 

*(3) Adara Shesh or ablution ceremony. 

(4) Gotraj Worship. 

(5) Panch Kan VinS, or sorting five different kinds of 

grain, 
*(6) Khat Pujan consisting of — 

(1) Arghya Sampadan. 

(2) Punhya Vachan. 

(3) Mandap Bopan. (Pillar erecting.) 
• (7) Chak Vadhav (welcoming the wheel-tyre), 

(8) Mdka Ladu. 

(9) Pithi anointing ceremony. 

(10) Ukardi Notarvi. (Inviting dogs, &c., or bringing 
clay as some say.) 

• (11) Grih Shanti. (Propitiation of the Planets.) 

' (12) Hathe Valo Vatvo. (Powdering or grinding by 
hands.) 

(13) Ladi Dodi. 

(14) Varnu. (Present of clothes, ornaments to a bride 

&c.) 

(15) Kalvo. (Present to a bridegroom of clothes, &c.) 

(16) Procession and arrival at bride's house. 

(17) Ponkhnoo. (Welcome of the bridegroom.) 

*(18) Madhu Park Archan. (Entertainment of the bride- 
groom by Madhu Park.) 

• (19) Cheda chedi Bandhan. (Tying the ends of gar- 

ments of both the bride and bridegroom.) 
*(20) Hasta Melap. (Joining the hands.) 
*(21) Kanya Dan. (Giving the bride.) 
*(22) Swasti Vachan. (Blessing giving.) 



s 



(2-'i) Removal into Mithiru. 
(24) Ramoval to Chori. 
"(25) Laja Homa. 



•(26) 
(2?) 

*(28) 

•(29) 
(30) 

•(31) 
(32) 
(38) 
(34) 

(35) 



Mangal Ferii. 

Kahetrapala (Hindrance removing). 



Kansiir Bhakahan. 

Blessing, given by the ladies. 

Matmka worship, 
Aki Beki. (Odd and even game.) 
tJvatar consisting of clothes giving, &c. 
Gorav feast. (Grand feast to the bridegi'oom's 

party.) 
Bowing to soma goddess. 

I In the list of all the ceremonies given those that are marked 

a asterisk are enjoined by the Shaatras with the particnlar 

;t thereof, numbering 14, while the rest are based on 

Siatom, the true origin whoroof cannot bo traced out except the 

Blief prevalent in traditional times termed " Doahi shastras." 

ia a rule that the bridegroom should come to marry at the 

e's housej though they may be situated in distant localities 

I distant countries. If the bride and bridegroom reside 

i distant quarters or in different countrioa, then for the sake 

r convenience they have to come near each other. In that 

UQ the bridegroom's party is to remove from his residence 

the bride's locality. This ahews the general respect 

• the tender aes, which ia also seen in wooing which begins 

iom them. 

Then follows the description of those ceremonies : — 

a first ceremony performed at the commencement of every 
ispicioiis ceremony is the Tridhhi Shradha. This ceremony 
I described in the naming ceremony. Then follow other 



The aecond cRremony that is performed in a miirriage is called 
jrj^g^ {Grith Muhurat} or wjt f^fSTJ La^ao Laklnfoo (fixing the 
marriage day). The ceremony is performed by the family 
aatrologer. The character of the ceremony ia that tho family 
HStrologer, provided with all tho requisite materials for 
worship, after taking his seat, scatters a quantity of a red 
powder called Gulal on a wooden seat called PutlTi, which is 
pkced where the caremouy is tn be performed. After doing 
this, he invokes the god Ganpati, notes down on a piece of 
paper some points concerning the marriage, and then fixes 
the day on which the marriage should be performed, that day 
being considered as the fittest onu for performing these 
ceremonies. This he writes on a piece of paper, which ia called 
either the " mnf^HTT " or " rfin^ '' (Lagan Padi*). After 
the astrologer finishes \vriting the family priest, who is 
present there, makes the auspicious marks of " Kankoo," 
called " Chaadlas," on the foreheads of the persona present 
and rice stuck over those marks. Then the astrologer reads 
aloud what ho has noted down in the Padi. This being over, 
four of the nearest female relations of the hride's party, of 
whom her mother should neceaaarily be one, come and 
worship one after another the god Ganpati, with kankoo and 
rice. After the Ganpati Pujan ia over, the astrologer, who 
has written the Lagan Padi, marking the forehead of the 
bride's mother with a patch of kankoo, makes a packet of it 
after having a rupee, turmeric, betel-nuts and rice placed ia it, 
fastens it over by a string called ^TTJ' (Nadu) and places it in 
^^^H the skirt of her saree (silk garment). Then are distributed 
^^^B the ooriander seeds mixed with treacle. The pnest as well as 

1 



' It ahonld be notod thai tha ABti'ologer writee two Lagan Padia, ono of 
wkioh is giTan at the bridegroom's honae as iin intinmtion to him o( certain 
days being fixed for the marriage oereaioaieB. The other Lagan Padi is given 
at the bridogioom'a house on the marriage day, which he bringi with him iriiBli 
)B to marry, and tho fitst thing he dues ia that ha gires it over to bie 
mothei-in-law. These Lagan Padia Kerve aa reoorde of a mamH^ce colebikted. 




the astrologer are given a present which consists of 1 seer and 
a qmirter of wheat, oue oocoanut, 5 betel nuts, 5 turmeric 
I pieced, and one rupee. This present is called an Akhyaua, 

The ceremony being over, all those present are bade good- 
bye by giving cocoanuta to each one and one rupee alms 
C^fttTT) (Pakshina) to Kandolia Brahmins jointly, the castemen 
of the officiating priest. 
■ The character of the Lagan Padi is of the following sort: — 

^^^^ I. — In the beginning arc written some Sanskrit verses 
^^^E^7oking the god Glanpati for the welfare of one's daughter 
^^r^whoae marriage ie to be solemnized. 

ir. — Then are noted down the names of the bride, of the 
bridegroom, and of their parents. 

m. — Then follows the description of the caste, religion, the 
date (fffft) " Tithi," days (_^jx) " Var," the mention also of the 
Lunar Mansion t^Wl) (Nakshatra) and the conjunction of 
planets (^t»r) " yega," and marked in a square the situation 
of the planets. 

The second ceremony that follows in order is called (sn7n%^), 
AdanV Sheah, which is performed in tho morning of the next 
day. In that ceremony a bride is bathed and decorated, 
The ceremony is as follows : — 

An auspicious mark of wheat called Sathia { K ) with a 
betel-nnt and a pice over it ia made on the place intended for 
the bride to bathe. Then the bride takes her seat on a wooden 
stool called (^nft?) "Bajot" placed on that mark called 
fi&thia (wnftw)- Then the paternal aunt of the bride comes 
near the bride and patches her forehead, hands, and feet, with 
fcankoo, mixed with rice. Then the bride ia given seven 
leaves of betel, seveu betel-unts, seven turmeric pieces, one 
rupee and one cocoauut." Then four out of the by-standing 
ladies of the bride's party pour a few drops of oil through 



• This in oftUed » I'aik, bccatusa thej ara givi 



Tity iif the linnila. 



mango leaves* on the hair of the bride, four times each an* 
then anoint hor with a yellow fragrant powder called " Pithi " 
(ifrsr)- Afterwards milk is poured on the bride's head through- 
Diirbha (^) grass. This being over, the aunt again comeaj 
forward and maltcs a kankao mark on the bride's forehead f 
and takes back all those things previously given her, 
these things are delivered over to the family iiriest. TheiL 
follows the ablution ceremony, i.e., the bride is given a bathJ 
After she bathes, the installation of the godu Qanpati and 
Grotraj (irrnT) follows. The materials for their worshi 
being — 

1. Fragrant white powder called sr^ftH (Abil). 

2. Red powder called nsrw (Gulal). 

3. Red lead called #^ (Sindnr). 

4. Camphor. 

5. Fragrant iuceuse (wTWrft) (Agarbati). 
ti. Lamp of ghee. 

7. Flowers. 

8. lieaves of betel. 

9. Betel-nuts. 

10. Gocoanuts. 

11. Clarified butter. 

1 2. Treacle. 

13. Sugar. 

14. Rectified sugar. 



15. Six annas and a half r 



16. Quarter of a 






coppers. 
" Adarashesh " {one fonr-a 



piece). 
17. 



Wheat, quarter of a seer of treacle, quarter of a seel 



of ghee, one rupee. 



• Tile inmit'o li;aTea ai 
aathoritj ;— 



g Lhe Hiii'las by the followini 






18. Mpsi, i.e,, wheat flour, ghee timl treacle cooked 
together, for Gotraj. 

19. Mixture of rice flour, turtnoric aud wator called 
«Khichi"(cfNf). 

The family priest then spreads a whits piece of cloth on the 
Bajat aad makes five (5) Sathias on it, one on each end of the 
Bajat and one in the middle of it with a pimpal leaf on each 
of these five Sathias, Gotraj* goddess is then installed on 
rice, arranged in a circle on a wooden seat (Bajat), while 
beside it Ganpati is placed ou a pimpal leaf. The bride thea 
takes her seat on another stool which is furnished with a rich 
cloth. 

The priest then recites some Sanskrit verses and causes the 
bride to worship the god Ganpati. After this four of the 
ladies place small pads called T^ { Vadi) of that ^T^f (Khichi), 
near the installation of Gotraj. They make some forms of 
red kankoo called Ghavli (^Ftt), on the wall adjacent to the 
Sajat, aud there Gotraj is worshipped as Ganpati is worshipped. 
The worship being over, the bride's aunt lets a handful of 
wheat slip four times from the bride's back, which wheat is 
collected by the priest, who also lets wheat slip from the bride's 
back three times. Then the aunt, as before, marks the bride's 
forehead with a chandla (patch of kankoo) and that wheat is 
given over to the bride's aunt on the marriage -day, when she 
again performs the same ceremony. The bride then herself 
makes a mark of kankoo on the priest's forehead who gives 
her blessings, reciting some verses. Afterwards the bride is 
given a quantity of treacle to eat, and she then, bowing to the 
Gotraj deity, brings the ceremony to a close. 



• Glotraj. — This word means literally a (l<.>ity nt a faniily. A eocoaliut ia uaeil 
to Tspreaent this godileaa. It is a uuBtoni ihal a cocimnul ilcooralBd dud 
reddened with kankoo, roprcsenliiip Ihis deity, is chaugoil wlieu ii new cliilil is 
born. Here it ahoaUl be obaerTerl that Gntraj does not ohaiigeliul the « 
merely is substitutfd by uJioiher iii ihetijiieof a son's marriu, 
pregnancy oeremuuy. , 
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Then follows the ceremony called l^^rrft^r (Panchkan 
Vina), i.e., the ladies while singing, sort five difierent kinds of 
grain. 

The origin of this ceremony is the general belief that these 
grains represent the various materials out of which sweets^ 
&c., are prepared for marriage feast. 
These five kinds of grain are : — 
One seer and a quarter of pulse called 3^3^ Adad. 

„ „ '^orr Chanft (gram). 

„ ,, ir|^ Gahun (wheat). 

y, ,9 ^fter Chola. 

„ „ HTf Mug. 

Then is perf jrraed the auspicious ceremony of erecting a 
pandal called JT^^TJ^ Mandap Muhurat, or, in other words, 
Khat Pujan. 

^TT^'nnT (Khat Pujan,) 

It consists of the following materials of worship : — 
12 Cocoanuts. One small wooden pillar. 

2 Fruits called jfiNtw Mindhol. 
One bundle of fragrant powder called ^?fhT#r I'ithi Pado 

and red Kaukoo. 
30 Small white or red grains called ^"fr^ft chauothi. 
30 Cories. 10 Seers of betel-nuts. 
Dried fruits, such as almonds, etc. 
Murdasing T^n^ five seers in weight, half a seer of red 

hair-tying string called ^{^ (Nadu) . 
Treacle. 
Clarified butter. 
Sugar. 

3 seers of turmeric. 
Leaves of the mango tree. 
Leaves of the shamdi tree. 
Plantains. 




Before the ceremoay of Khat Pujdn is performed the first 
that takes place is cftllnd Mtjq qr ^-T . Then follows the g^^R^T^I 
ceremony aud then the ceremony of Khat Pnj^tD follows. The 
Arghya Sampadan and Punhya Vachan (Blessing giving) are 
given in connection with the Grih Shanti ceremony. 

The ceremony of Khat Pajan is performed at a small pit dug 
for erecting the pandal. When that pit is worshipped four 
ady-raembers ivs well as four male members of the family 
Step there and take that wooden pillar,* which is reckoned as 
anspicioos, and go round that pit four times, and at the fourth 
turn they fix the pillar underneath the ground. Afterwards 
the ladies and gentlemen disperse with cocoanutSj and the 
woi^hipping of that pillar by the parents follows. A long with 
that pillar's worship are worshipped also the ten guardian 
deities ^^f^wm t Dash Digpalas, marked as they are on 
ten heaps of rice with one betel-nut on each of them. Bound 
that pillar four coooanuts are placed before them. Then the 
priest dips the ends of a cocoanut into water and blesses the 
bride's parents by sprinkling water over them. The cocoanut 
is then placed iu the skirt of the aaree of the bride's mother, 
after which molasses is distributed and the party disperses. 
Here the mandap murhat or Khat Pujan ends. Then follows 
the ceremony of the 'qr+iyMJ (Chak Vadhav), *>., the welcome 
of the ^Rf (chfik) wheel-tyre.^ 

* Tliii reiison wbj foar membera oome is thnt tbe shastraa have praauribad 
our pillarH to bo crectetl, n,s tlioBs pillars represtnt the toai deities ^if^'ft, 
srft!^, ^r^, 311 and wliioli are tbe residing goddesBBB in the tour dirertione. 
But this nile hai beer, suiicisertod and the ountom is to erect onlj one pillar. 
t The ten gnarrtian deitios are :— 

f=S, 3T^, IT, ^ff. ^T^t ^3, flT*r, fWf, ffSr, it^I ( ^JWlf ), 
X The original cnatom was to go to the potter"? honso, but here M s]] bth 
not aitnatod in one locality the female potter oomes nt the bouse Mid thereat 
they weloome the wboel-tyre and earthen pots are received. 
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All the ladies of the bride's party in a procasaioTi, preceded 
by the beating of drums and bands, go to the gate of the com- 
pound to perform this ceremony. There a female potter is 
ppecent with a wheel tyre iiad foar earthen pots. Four ladiea 
throw kankoo drops with rice on the ty re and four circular pots 
and make a kankoo mark also on the forehead of that potteresa. 
She gives over those pots to the ladies, receiving in return an 
Akhyana or a present consisting of rice, &c. The ladies then 
retrace their steps, each of the four haying one pot in her 

This being over, they go to the bridegroom's house with. 
aweets called Ladka Ladu and Posh in a plate and two rupees' 

The bridegroom takes his seat on a Bajat, with his lace to the 
east when hia mother-in-law makes a kankoo patch on his 
forehead, hands and feet, and gives over the posh to him. 
His mother receives the plate, worships it, takes out sweet balls 
from it, and places two rupees in the plate, hands it over 
again to the bride's party with rupees four distributing coooa- 
nnts to alt the ladies there. 

Then the bride's party returns home and the Pithi 



{ <f|^ ) applying ceremony to the bride 
articles required for this ceremony are : 

Dhnpel oil. 

Fragrant yellow powder called iftrf^- 

Four mangodeavea. 

Sweetmeats called Dahitras. 

Cuminum. "3^ 

Salt. 

Mustard. 

Cotton. 

Four spiced cakes, called PSpad. 

Matches. 

Round sweets. 

.An Iron Ring. 



performed. The 




■'The ceremony proceeds as follows : — 

A wooden seat is placed where the ceremony is to be 
performed. The bride ia required to stand upon it, holding 
in her hands the Posh* which is given to her by her paternal 
aunt. Afterwards oil is poured on her head through mango 
leaves and cfW (yellow powder) applied to her body by 
four ladies. Then all the things above mentioned, from 
Dahitras downwards, except the iron ring, the bride places in 
the saree of the by-standing four ladies, and they throw these 
things in a basketbeside her. Having performed this, the ladies 
with a lamp called Juman Diva ( ^nnf^^r ) go to the square 
at the end of a street or at the end of a compound ; they uarry 
with them a pot full of water, one aweet ball, one betel- 
nut, one pice, kankoo and rice. There at the square 
they dig a little pit and bury those things carried, and 
return home covering that pit with clay.f This ceremony is 
called d*I^ HTfH.41 (Ukardi Notarvi), Some say that this 
means inviting the dogs, &c., who frequently live upon the 
rubbish at the street to feast at the marriage. The iron ring 
which is mentioned above ia then fastened round the bride's 
wrist, in order that she may not be influenced by an evil eye, 
and the maternal uncle of the bride gives her two rupees and 
asks her to come down from that stool. 

Grih Shanti MtjM r ^ — Propitiation of the Planets. 
In this ceremony many ceremonies take place ; some are per- 
formed in the house and aomo in the compound of tho house. 
The first ceremony that takes place is called the installation of 
Eanadevi (Surya's wife). In this ceremony two pots of water 
are kept, and upon them are placed cocoanuts. These cocoa - 
nuta are decorated and covered by silk-cloth. Then these are 

' I'qbL eonaista of 7 betel leaves, T betel-nuts, 7 tarmeiio pieoes, one rupe 
and a ooooanut. 

t Bomo Bsy that the ori^ of (Ms ceremony is that womea go to biiug day 
for tiie ffiuirifice in the Clrih Shanti aeremoDj', 
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worshipped and a female personage dances there, and &si£ she 
were the goddess inspired she uttOFB reaponses to any qnes" 
tions that may be asked. This ceremony, it should be observ- 
ed, IB performed by the Kapola Baaiaa, but my family forms 
an exception to it.* This being over, the mti4il Matrnkas 
are installed. The»TfiJ5iT (Matmkas) are sixteen in numbec 
and there are seven Hrf^^r (Matrikas). Their names are — 

»M TOT 5Nt fr^ Hlft^ f^ST'TT iWr I 

?^W ^^ WT^ *\M<1 w;=WW<: 1 1 

The above sixteen are elderly goddesses, and they are i 
stalled to avoid obstacles on these auspicious occasions. Toi 
gether with these the seven inferior goddesses are also invok- 
ed, their names being 

STiJt, int^t #nrft, %^"r^, 
itm^, ^sy^, ^g^. 

Brahmi, Maheshwari, Kaumari, Vaiahnavi> Varahi, Indrani, 
Chamnnda. Theso are called ^dHT«i^r- 1 

These goddesses are installed on one of the walls of the 
house, aa is shewn in the annexed diagram and are worahij^isj 
by the father. 



Here these points are marked with Kankoo. 



• This ceremony also forms a pari of the pregnnney ccreniony. 
t <3*f'*|i|*l Grul Matrukas, i, e., deiLies which are mnrketl by ghee and 
haoboo. 



i 
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* Then tibere are placed six earthen pots, on each side of the 
Matrika, throe placed oae above the other. 
Then, in the above two on each side are placed 
grain, and they are covered over by ailk pieces 
of cloch and are fastened crosswise by a strinj^ 
called ^rwx (Nada) and the lampR of gheo are 
placed over them ; afterwards tho father comes 
into the compound and begins witli Grih Shinti 
()|<j<llpfl) ceremony. It proceeds as follows : — 
A square of the red earth ia made in the mandap. There 
two woodon stools called Bajat are placed in the east of that 
square. On one of these the respective positions of the nine 
planets aro marked in rice. Then first begins the worship of 
Ganpati. A golden imago of the god is placed in a copper 
dish and is worshipped. Then a pot full of water is worship- 
ped, which worship is called ^5TT^ (Varan Pujan), i.e., 
worship of the Water Deity, Then the water-pot is placed on 
the north-east of that stool on which the positions of the 
planets are marked. Then follows the worship of the planets. 
This being over, the next ceremony that follows is aT Enfei r T T 
"Arghya sampadan or s?E^<j3rT (Arghya Puja), i.e., worship 
of the deserved persons by sprinkling water over them. On 
an auspicious occasion any one of the six persons is said to 
te worthy of worship. These are : — 

^rar^t ^tferr. IfrsJTj ttstf, hm«. 

^e preceptor, the ofBciating priest, the parents-in-law, the 
king and holy man. The ceremony is of the following sort ; — 
Two earthen crucibles or SfiT^'It (Kodyan) are taken, and in 
one of them are placed eight things, viz. ; — 



' See Photograph No. 3. 
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i.e., are placed water, milk ^, (Durbha) grass, curdled milk, 
rice, seaBamum seedst barley seeds, white sarsliav seeds, &c. 
Then the other is placed above the first and both are fast- 
ened by a string called ^irsT (Nadu) and this joined one is wor- 
shipped. Afterwards the father holds these fastened pots into 
hia hands, and his wife stands behind him haviii,L' a jag full of 
water called (Padya) <nir 'n her hands. Then the Erahmina 
recite some verses and are worshipped by water out of that 
pot. Then the preceptor blesses the parents and the ceremony 
of ^if pT g '^T (Kankan Bandhan) follows, in which the string 
called Nilda is tied round the right wrist of tho father. After- 
wards the mother worships the preceptor. Then she is tied 
also with that Nada on the left hand. Afterwards thepot of water 
which was placed in the north-east of the planets is taken and 
given to the father. The mother stands behind him touching 
his shoulders with lier fingers, and the hands of both are red- 
dened with kankoo. The father holds that pot on his right 
shoulder. The pot is again worshipped, and wheat, and 5 
sorts of leaves called q^ Tl?^ : and clay, &c.,* are placed 
it. Then follows the ceremony of gf^iy^p^irt (Punyah VSchan) 
a blessing- giving, in which the father stands holding that pot 
in his palm and the mother stands beside him with a cocoannt 
in her hand. In this ceremony the priest recites blessings to 
them. 

Then the bride is sent forth from the house and she wor- 
ships the god Ganpati, placing wheat before the installed god, 
which wheat she brings from the place the goddesses aro 



* 'niis pot ooDtaine 5 kinds of leaves (5 kinds of leaves are given before], 5 Borti 
of miner*] (^I'li jlW^l •TW HV<.l'l ^ HlfTji'Ji gold, emoraldB, rubisH, diamonds 
ttnd aapphirea, pearla). seven sorta of olay, ate — Clay from the stable of a horse, 
an elephant, from the conflaeace of a river, from the pulaco CDUi-t;Brd, from 
the place oowa are kept, from the root of the tresB, tco. 

t See Photograph No. 3. 
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naarbefl. Min^hol* ( »ftjte ) ia tied on her wrist. Then an 
oblatioa of cocoanut, ghee, barley seeds, &c., called Ahuti, ia 
given to the sacrificial fire and the ceremony called in general 
qf^TTPcT (Gfrih Shanti) cornea to a close. . ■ 

Then follows the ceremony of fr^ TI35f ^R^^ ( Hathe Valo 
Vatvo) in which are required sweet balls, Dahitras, &a. These 
things are placed on a triangular slab of Btone, Afterwarda 
two members of the bride's party, one male and the other a 
female, sit facing each other and keep the slab between them. 
They then grind or pcrwder those things. It should be 
noted that those two persons cannot be the parents or who are 
to perform the Kany^ Dftn Ceremony, They are gi\"en some 
money for powdering those things. 

This being over, the ceremony that follows ia called Ladi 
Dodi ( rti^^nft )- The meaning of the expression ia that half 
as much more than the nnmber of sweet balls given above in 
Ladka Ladu are being taken from the bridegroom's house to 
the bride's house. There the bride is made to sit aa was the 
bridegroom in the ceremony of Ladka Ladu, and she is given 
that plate containing sweet balls, rupees, &c. Afterwards 
cocoanuts are distributed to the ladies present. 

Along with this, or some time after, the ceremony of ^^^ 
{Varnu), i.e., present is performed. In this ceremony the 
bridegroom's party, having cholia, bodices and sareeS, come to 
give these things to the bride to be worn in the marriage 
ceremony. (It is a custom that until these things are 
not given her, ehe cannot decorate nor prepare herself for 
marriage.) 

Similarly in the case of the bridegroom, he ia given by 
the bride's party a turban, a silk Digogi, an undep-garment, 
four sweet balls, Dahitras, &c. These things are what is 

" id Ealvo ( *rnt ). (He also eaunot prepare for marriage 



* Mindhol IB used k' 



m oilled Madsn Fal, i. s. (the fruit «f love). 
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ontn he IB ^ven these thinga as the wife could not till Bhs 
Teceivea Vamu.) 

Then both the bride and the bridegroom being given 
these things, they prepare for tiiarria.gQ by putting on, one 
thing, at least, if not all, out of the ihiagB given to 
them. 

The preparations on the part of the bridegroom being 
over, he, in a grand procesaion, leaves hia house tor the bride's 
on horaeback, having in hia handa the Lagan Padi and Posh, 
and in some cases hia sister is seated behind him. 

At the entrance of the mandap at the bride's house he 
dismounts hia horse and is welcomed by the bride's mother. 
This welcoming ceremony iscalled Ponkbanoo, The following 
things are required in it : — 

Two eaithen crucibles fastened together into one 
called ^^ (Samput), 
Small balls of wheat Hour called Indipindi. 

Yoke, g«F (Dhusru). 
Kankoo. Pestle, 5^3 (Muea^). 

Bice. One long spinning needle. 

Jug full of water .called qnn (Kalash). 

The ceremony follows : — 

The bridegroom, just as be alights from his. bonie, is. 
made to stand on a Bajat placed at the door. The bride's 
mother welcomes him by marking a Chandta on his forehead.. 
He in return gives over the Posh and the Lagan Padi 
to hia mother-in-law, and then he is welcomed lay his mother- 
in-law who turns that yoke, &c., four times round his neck« 
(It is also a custom to touch the bridegroom's nose.) 

'This being over, the bridegroom is brought to the mamage*^ 
pandal, where two stools are placed — one in the east and th©i 
other in the west. On the stool in the west, Darbha grass 
called f^TT * is placed, and takes hia seat on it facing to the 



*[3n (,Vishtar)m 



:weiity-flve blades of Durbha grass placet! side bj side. 
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On two stools facing to the north, tlie bride's pafettCB 
also take their seats. Then the *f»rara^ (aiiapicious stanzas) 
ore repeated'. 

le officiating priest repeats verses here. The verses are : — 

That is, you gods, deities, may you ever try to do well 
(to this pair, Sec). Then the bride ia brought by her maternal 
uncle and is seated on the other stool to the east. Then the 
bride's parents wash the feet of the bridogroom as well as of 
the bride and colour them with kankoo. The bride and bride- 
groom are separated by a sacred cloth called ar^rpf? ( A ntarpat), 
held between them. Then the ceremony of »iwq% (Madhu 
Parka) is performed, in which the bridegroom is worshipped. 
The 1^^ ceremony is as follows : — 

The Madhu Pahka Okrbmosy. 
This ceremony is performed after the bridegroom comes to 
the bride's house and aits in the mandap. The things requisite 
are : — 

Honey. 
Curdled Milk. 
Ghee. 
AH these mixed in a vessel of bell-metal are called )T^% 
(Itfadhu Parka). These kept ready, the bridegroom, is seated 
with his face to the east, and the bride's father aits ia the 
sonth, having his face towards the north. The bride'» 
father vows to receive thit bridegroom, with Madhu. Parka- 
aaying " I hereby with this Madha Parka,, entertain the bride- 
groom, come to marry my daughter." ■ Then the god Glanpati 
is invoked to avoid hindrancee. The bride's father folding a 
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cavity of liia hands aaka tlie bridegroom to be worshipped. 
The bridegroom conBenting, the ceremony follows, in which 
the bridegroom aipa twice that mixture, at every time the 
priest reciting some mantras. 

' Then the fWTf^ (Varmala*), i. e„ an auspicioas garland 
of strings, ia put on the neck of the bride. Then the end ol 
the outer garment of the bridegroom is fastened to the end of 
the bride's garments, which is called &5T&^ -W^ (Cheda 
Chedi Bandhan). Then the right hand of the bridegroom ia 
joined to the right hand of the bride, which ceremony is called 
gw i w r? (Hast Melap) (joining the hitnds). Then the cere- 
mony of Kany& Dtlna is performed. The (Sankalpa vow) for 
giving a daughter is made by the bride's father, aa follows : — 
To-day I give this my daughter to this bridegroom for his wel- 
j wel! as for the continuation of mine and his 
benefit our ancestors. So vowing with 
and kuaha grass dipped in it, he gives 
one betel-nut and a betel-leaf wrapped with string to the 
bridegroom, saying ^in ^fsar nfrl^Hrir?, **. e., accept this 
daughter whom I give you to-day to be your wife, and the 
bridegroom says jrffTf^^ " I accept bar." The betel-nut 
and leaf are called iffTKH (Madan Fala). They are given 
with the belief that perpetual love may exist between them. 
Afterwards prayers are offered to god, and the Brahmins 
present there recite bleasing verses for the married couple, 
which is called f^f^H^I-Q^ (Swasti Vachan). This ceremony 
of <if"irTPr (Kanya D&n) being over, the pair is taken to a 
Mahirn {a well -furnished place in the house). Afterwards 
the pair ia removed to the place where a ^tft (Chori) is 
erected, i. e., 36 earthen pota are arranged, nine on each side 
supported underneath by seats and having a small crnciblo 
over them— earthen puts which were brought from the potter's 
are placed one above the other in the four corners. 

• (Varmala— A cotton thread string, measuring three aims.) 



fare in this birth, 
species, and to 
water having i 
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' laterior of this Chori the pair is seated side by side. 
Then the pair goes round this Chori four times. For three 
timeB the bride is oq the right side and on the fourth she is 
on the left. 

Then the arar^T sacrifice is performed, in which first the 
hatids of the pair are reddened with kankoo, and then the 
bride's brother gives in the right hand ofeach of the pair barley 
and sesamnm seeds. He gives this four times, and all the four 
times these are thrown into the fire, the verses recited at the 
lime are, ^^ f7T?r, ff ^jiq, (TTTTI f^T?T ft WrTTT, inrR!m?TTfI 
ftl^inw^, WrrafTTfr ?t snra. That is, four oblations mixed 
with ghee, and those seeds are offered to the four different 
deities — Sun, Mq^q, procreating deities, and the Fire. Then 
the bride and bridegroom again go roimd, which going roaud 
is called M^is&iKir (Mangal Ferra, anspicious turnings). The 
bride in the first three precedes her husband, while in the 
fourth the husband precedes. Then before this auspicioua 
turning ceremony is over, the SnmH^^TTT (removing the 
hindrance of Kahetra Pllal is performed. The object is that 
Kshetra Pftla (one of the servants of Siva) prevents marriage ; 
till the pair goes round three times, no hindrance takes place, 
but on the fourth turn this ^nTTTH (Kshetra Fitia) prevents. 
Consequently he is worshipped as follows : — The husband 
touches the shnHT with the big toe of bis right foot, and the 
tbride's brother on the fourth turn holds ap the big toe of the 
bridegroom's foot. This is supposed Kahetra Pala hindrances- 
Then the bride's brother is given as mnch as he asks, and the 
hindrance is supposed to cease. 

Then follows the Ttwrf\ (Sapta Padi) ceremony. In this 
oeremony seven heaps of rice are made, and the bride rubs out 
all those heaps by her feet, as well as the bridegroom touches 

JVi/fd.^In the ^erBoioay of Kanyi Dan fcho bridegroom is given oue silver 
rinc. cue tootb-piok, one ear-pick, and one silver elephiuc along with the 
tbinga that ftie given as dowry. 



tboae heaps with hie right, foot. This is callod Hapta Paidi. 
The object is, that demons, &c., preveni the bridegroom to 
carry this bride, and this rubbing ont indicates that be haa 
brought his vife, bufBing the attempts and efforts of those 
devils residing in all the seven continents of this universe. 
It should he noted here that the marriage covenant is held 
binding after ceremony of mangal ferra is over. 

Then comes the bride's mother taking Kansar (*ffn) mixed 
with sugar and ghee in a dish. The bridegroom then gives 
tihat Eansar to his wife to eat, who vows ((herefrom never to 
dine before her husband. The object of this ceremony is that 
the bridegroom says, I infuse my life, soul, blood and every- 
thing into your body, that we may be called frOm this time to 
be one both in mind and body. This being over, four of the 
family ladies come there — two of the bride's party, and two of the 
bridegroom's party. Each comes one by one. They welcome 
the married couple by the wheat saying as follows : The first 
lady blesses the bride to he in ^hlTT (Sauhhagya), t.c, never 
widowed like f^wn^rft- The second blesses the couple to bo 
like that of Krishna and Itukmini. The third gives the simile 
of Snrya and Hannade (his wife). The fourth that of Indra and 
Sadii. This being over, the bridegroom gives seeds given in 
his hand to the bride and the bride scatters them on the head of 
her husband, saying "(rfi^ftw {Shatam Jiv), i.e., may you live a 
hundred years. 

This brings to a close the ^gv^^T^ ( Chaturtha Kartn) cere- 
mony. 

Afterwards the pair leave the marriage pandal and enter the 
house, where they both together worship the goddesses, divine 
mother Matrukaa. Afterwards they there play ^^ %^, Afei 
Beki (a play of odd and even), in which are required silver 
ring which was given to the bridegroom in the KanyS Dfin 
ceremony, 7 Koreea, 7 pices, 7 betel-nuts. In this ceremouy 
all are collected and the bride and hridegroonn j^y there. II 
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the bride winsi tlie popular belief is she will domineer over ber 
kusbaad) mid if otbcrwiae, the bridegroom will keep his wife in 
entire sway. Tlieu the married pair is given bleasings, and 
both the huabaud and the wife, rather the bndegroom and the 
bride, leave for the bridegroom's house. Then is performed 
( ^414 ) Uvatar (ending ceremony). 

This ceremony is performed generally on the day after the 
marriage) or some two or three days after the marriage ; in caae 
the day be not auspicious or there may be some inconvenience. 
In this ceremony the clothes are given to the bridegroom's 
relations. Before marriage the bride's father asks the bride- 
groom's father to seud him a list of his relations, those only 
who may be entitled to take clothes ( q%TlWf ) (" Paharamni,' ' 
as it is called) . On the diiy fixed for the Uvatar, thoae relatives 
come and take clothes according to their degree of relation. 

On that day a grand feast called Gorav { ifft? ) is held at the 
bride's house. In that feast the bride dines with the nearest 
of her husband's relations who give her as much as they like. 
This gift is called ^t^ttt^. Then after all finish dining, the 
bride and bridegroom are brought together and are seated on 
two stools. There, first the god Ganpati is worshipped. The 
worship being over, the bride's mother comes there and gives 
to the pair Posh, and marks the forobeads of both withkankoo. 
Then she gives to each of the pair a dress called Paharamni. 
The dreas of the bridegroom conaistsof shawl, turban, &c,, while 
t of the bride consists of aaree, bodice, oholios, &c. The 
r being given their dress, clothes are diatributod to the 

iher relatives. The clothes being distributed, the pair leave 

B seats and go into the house where the divine mothers 
B marked. There the mothera are worshipped. After the 
rorship again the pair plays the game of odd and even. Then 

9 bride's brother breaks in pieces seven spiced cakes on the 
£of the bridegroom. Afterwards the pair welcomes the 
l»P by sprinkling kankoo drops over it. Thia is called 
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'* Mandavo Ochliadvo." Then the pair is made to touch the 
earriage wheel, thoagh the original was to drag it, bat actual 
dragging is not performed, it is only touched. Then a 
vessel of bell-metal containing kansar (uncooked) and one silk 
cloth in it is placed in the lap of the bride, and the lamp called 
Juman Diva is given in her hands and then good-bye is 
said to her as well as to her husband. (This brings to a close 
the marriage ceremonies. 

The closing ceremony is to bow down to goddesses Samudri 
and Mahaluxmi and to worship the goddess Gotraj. The days 
fixed for going to the goddess are Tuesday, Thursday and 
Sunday, as they are considered favourable. 
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J-E^rartfiom the " B.mbmj Gazeite," Momiaij, Wi March 1894.) 

WEDDING AT " SIR MUNGALDAS' HOUSE." 



The splendour of ihc feativilies celebrated in former years 
it "Sir Mungaldas' .House," Girgiium, during the life-time 
oitho Idte Sir Mungaldas Nuthoobhoy, Kt., C. S. I., seemed 
to have been ia a measure revived on Saturday by his eldest 
eon, Mr. Tribbuwandus, on the occasion of the wedding 
ceremouy of his daughters. Misses Vizlibui and Ruttonbai, 
with ilr. Vithuldas Dwarkadas and Mr, Hurkis:jOTidas 
Vundravandas, respectively. Mr. Tribhuwandas is a leading 
citizen, and now occupies the same position that his father did, 
an the recognised head of his section of the Bania caste. " Sir 
Mungaldas' House" is noted for having afforded its hospitality 
m forinor years to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Sir Bartle Fi-ere, Sir Seymour 
t'itzgerald, Sir Phillip Wodehuuse, Sir James Ferguson and 
Sir Itichard Temple, former Governors of Boraba;^ who are 
known to have expressed their pleasure at their visits to it. 
Ita situation in tlie centre of extensive garden -grounds affordn 
peculiar facilities for its embellishment on the occasion of 
festivilies ; and Mr. Tribhuwandaa appeared to have taken full 
advantage of them on Saturday. The electric light, gas light, 
_(»Ioured lanterns, and tumbler-lights were utilijsed for the 
iUumination. The approaches to the bungalow, for some dis- 
moe, on all sides, were illuminated with tumbler-lights. Over 
B main entrance gate- ways, electric-light globes were prettily 
nranged, while other similar globes were placed in different 
eitions in the garden -grounds. The prominent feature of 
e latter ia a large elegant fountain fringed with evergreens, 
ist opposite the porchway, and seats arranged in a circular 
Ibuu re -ground, all round the fountain, afforded accommodation 
(those who wished to enjoy the coolness of the evening. Th» 
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pathways inuido tlio tompound were dcuoi-iited with Venetian 
poles, Burmouiited with dags and banueretH, while the gravel- 
walks were fringed with lurge sea-shcUfi at short intervals. 
Artificial trees pyramids, uud stands of tumbler -lights were 
arranged at short di9tonc'i.'s in all direttions skirting the 
garden- grounds. The main outlines oi the bungalow and the 
large open terrace over the porchwuy were picked out with. 
hundreds of coloured lanterns, arranged in lines and curves. 
The vestibule aud verandah were beautiBed with massive 
ci'ystal chandeliers, eandelabra, plauta in tubs and pots, 
elegant seats, and other artistie applianees. On the west 
side of the bungalow was erecti'd a sp-diiiou&s/iiummiah, elegant- 
ly furnished and decorated in the costliest style, for the 
accommodation of ihe guests. It was surmounted in the front, 
by u large transparency, displaying the court of Ganputti, a 
peculiar illustration of Hindu mythology, erowned with a 
blazing star, tho pediment being inscribed with the words 
"Sir Mimgaldus' Girgaura Houee" and "Welcome," and 
adorned with the Hoyal coat-of-arms. On tbe east side of the 
bungalow was erected another shaniiaimh, almost similarly 
furniahod and decorated, and divided into two corapartments, 
lor the performance of the marriage ceremonies of the two 
Jjrides aud bridegrooms separately, according to the Hindu 
ShaHtrns, which enjoined that the one pair should not sec the 
other during the performance of the ceremonies. Further on 
was a massive archway, bearing a large clock, and displaying 
a flag with an elephautj uuder which were inscribed the words 
"Wisdom above Riehcs." Behind the bungalow was erected 
a third uhnniidiiaJi, for a banquet to the Hindu guests. The 
Baud of the Marine Battalion and a string band played a 
selection of music during the evening, while native music on 
drums was beaten by men perched high up under a canojiy 
by the side of the archway with the big clock. The premises 
of the Cosmopolitan Club, situated on one side of the bunga- 
low, of which Mr. Tribhuwandas is tho patron, were also 
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tastefully illuminated. In connection with the marriage, 
Iklr. Tribhuwandas had given caste-dinners to several hundreds 
of his caste-people on previous days at the Mahajuuwady. 

VISIT OF LADY HARRIS TO THE WEDDING. 

About 7-15 p.m. Her Excellency Lady Harris and the Hon. 
Mr. Harris, accompanied by Captain Poore, Aide de-Camp, 
drove over to see the wedding. They were welcomed by Mrs. 
Tribhuwandas, Mrs. Muljee Barbhaya, and other ladies and 
gentlemen, and escorted to the bungalow, and were pleased 
with the decorations and illuminations. The party were then 
escorted to the reception hall in tbe ehnmianah, where the 
brides and bridegrooms were introduced to Her Excellency, 
and sat by her for some time, during which Lady Harris 
collected much information regarding the ceremonies and the 
events of the day, with evident interest in tlie details. Her 
Excellency watched for some little time the singing gyrations 
of the nautch girls. Mr. Mansukaram Surajram, Bombay 
Agent to H. H. the Rao of Kutch, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to present dresses of honour to Mr, Tribhuwandas on 
behalf of the Rao. The Government House party were then 
escorted to the other shamianah, where thev witnessed the 
ceremony of giving certain preparations of food to the brides 
and bridegrooms to eat. The place where the nui)tial cere- 
monies were performed, and of which photographs have been 
taken, was also visited by the Government House party, who 
were then garlanded and presented with bouquets of flower^. 
Her Excellency left the 'bungalow after -8 p.m., expressing 
to Mr. Tribhuwandas and the ladies of the family her thanks 
for the opportunity given her of witnessing the interosting 
proceedings of the evening. Dinner was provided for the 
guests. The festivities terminated at a late hour, Mr. and Mrs. 
baling received many presents during the evening. 
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Death Ceremonies 

AMONG THE 

Kapola Bania and others. 



Mr. Tribhowaxda8 MANOtiLDAa Nathdbmai. 
DEATH. 

It 18 one of the chief characteristics of Hinduism that every 

iigioas rite it teaches to be performed ceremoniously forthe 

i^eliare of the soul ; and ao rigid is the adherence to the 

►erformance of the same that the ohservance thereof proves a 

mperlative method of instructing how the belief in life after 

mth is material and all- important among the Hindus. Their 

MBOiting on this subject, when analysed, will be found to be 

f clear and explicit. Life and death, they argue, are the 

Icork of nature or its agent, the Qod Himself, but an observance 

f)i the rites enjoined, which aecures them better livea, lies in the 

tower of man. Man, consequently, should not be found 

Wanting to perform the prescribed ceremonies, inasmuch aa 

[jt ensures a better birth after death. 

The ceremonies that are prescribed for the attainment of the 

md pioresaid are not a few but many. A Hindu life, if we 

jerly observe, is nothing but a life of ceremonies. As has 

jen described in the previous lectures, there are various 

pcraments that are performed by the Hindus during their 

B-tirae as well as at or after death. 



Deatli is one oi the Saoskaras or eacraments. Various 
ceremoniea, eitending to not a day or two, but to thirteen 
dayB, and thereafter every month for the first year, and after 
that twice every year, called Shradhs, one on the Anniversary 
day of a man's death, and the other on corresponding day of 
the dark half of the month of Bhadrapad called M^h^laya 
" Shr^dh," are performed for the repoae or benefit of the eoul 
pf the deceased, an account whereof is aa follows : — 

When the decease of a hi'gh-caste Hindu is pronounced o 
course of time proved to be past all hopes of cure, he . 
removed from the bed he may be lying into a low bed, and i 
made to give away charities of various kinds, e.g., giving 
alms to Brahmins or feeding the poor, or giving away cows to 
them, &c. 

Regarding the character of these charities, Dharma Sindhu 
lays down that, when a man is dying, he should give the 
following charities : — 

^rwT^T^, sptir^rf, ■TpT^, Trer^j, W'^nr, &c., &c., &c. 

The theory of reward and punishment after death, as well aa 
a belief in life aft«r death, so much predominates in the Hindu 
minds that the fact can never be better illustrated than by 
observing the reason of giving charities. As an illustration, 
one or two interesting passages are repeated while a cow ia 
offered to Brahmins; — 

ffhsy^^fff^ ^^' jJIflHi TT It 

&C., &C., &C., &Q. 

Thus, generally, though the Dharma Sindhu lays down to 
give four cows, in order that a man may he free from hia debts, 
liis sins, that he may get salvation, and go to Heaven, yet very 
oft«n only one cow is given, and the giving of the cow is called 



tie Yaitatni Don. Vaitarni is a river of blooS, supposed to 

exist between the mortal and the immortal regions. A belief 
is held that the cow so given by a^ man iit his death-bed aids 
the man in crossing this river by catching her tail. 

With the giving of the cow, eight kinds of grains are given. 
They are, wheat, rice, tila, chana, mug, adad,bajri, andjuvar. 
From the time a man is on death-bed, various names of deities 
and gods are repeated, as well as prayera are offered to them, 
that they may aid him in securing his aim. The usually 
repeated verses are those of the Bbugwat Gita or of Punya 
Sukta and of Mrityunjaya. 

When he is at the point of death, he is purified by a bath, 
in^ is dressed in clean and neat attire. Then he is laid on a 
e spread with cow-dung and the waters of the holy river 
jiges is poured into his month by his son or heir or other 
r relations, saying that be will do a certain charity after 
1 or observe fast on the eleventh day of each half of a 
1 till a year or so, or will abstain from certain kind of 
, such as milk, for a certain period, &c. A lamp of gbeo 
B kept burning where he is lying, and one ball of sweets is 
nvea to each of the Brahmins. With the water of the Ganges 
in the mouth, curdled milk and five minerals. It 
B also customary that the gronud where the man lies is 
cratcbed by a knife, 

"When he breathes his last, bis obsequies begin. These 
['cbsequious ceremonies are significant, as has been said before, 
and it is also of importance to note the qualification of a person 
entitled to perform these obsequies. 

The Hindu Shastras qualify the undermentioned persona to 

wriorm the obsequies : — 

^I^ legitimate son of the deceased is the best of all the 

mers qualified. But if there be more than one legitimate sons, 

the eldest of them is qualified. If there are more than two. 



|j»e eldefit and tbe youngest are qualified, but not t1 
ones, liut if either of thcao be not existing or be abroad or be 
defiled by sin or uny incurable diseaae, the middle ones can 
perform the obsequies. la default of the legitimate sous, if 
the grandsons of the deceased are existing, they perform the 
ceremonies. But if a man has no male issue, and if he adopts 
one, then the adopted son can perform the obsequies. In 
default of all of these, the ueureat kiusmen, according to the 
Hindu Shastras, can perform them. 

It 13 on these qualifications of performing the obsequies that 
the right of inheritauce is chiefly based. Family members 
having incurable disease and being, as stated above, disquali- 
fied for these obsequies are entitled to no separate inheritance, 
but to maintenance only. That family member who is beat 
qualified for the performance of these obsequies is also in the 
same degree qualified for inheritance. It is fortius reason, t.e., 
for securing inheritance for the person performing obsequies, 
that mother, wife, daughters and such near and dear relations are 
equally exempted from inheritance. Although these obsequies 
are considered so very important, yet to beget a son or to get 
him married is considered still more important, aa it ensures 
the continuance of the performance of the ceremonies till three 
generations. lu i year when a performer of obsequies gets 
himself or his son or any of his family member married, or if 
his wife has advanced five months in pregnancy, he is not 
required to perform obsequies during that very year only, aa 
it may be supposed that any of bis abovementioned acta is 
quite sufficient to please his ancestors more than his performing 
obsequies. When such is the importance attached to having a, 
oon for perforrainjt obsequies can it be for a moment supposed 
that a Hindu would even dream to bequeath his property as a 
gift to his sons or heira and expect uo obsequies performed 
by them in retarn, nor caa a son be recogoiKsd as a Hindu 
ifie refuses to perform the obsequies. 



• So far treating of the persons qualified to perform the 
obsequies, including Anniversary and other Shradhas, it 
sboald be here observed that the obsequies can be performed 
by one who has been invested with the sacred thread, and if 
the ceremony of the investiture be not performed, e,g.^ in 
the case of the Vayshyas, who don't wear the sacred thread at 
present, they are obliged to put it on for the time while 
performing the obsequies. 

When a person breathes his last, the perfcnner of the 

ceremony purifies^ himself and begins the ceremonies. The 

first ceremony that takes place is of ^?j'^PT Shatpindi, i.e., 

offerings of six rice-balls. These balls are named ^1^,%'^, 

^f^f ^» ^T^^i Prf^Tf from the different positions and 

conditions which a body undergoes from the time it perishes 

till it is consumed by fire. After the performance of this 

ceremony, the corpse is placed on a bier, consisting of two 

bamboo sticks, placed parallel to each other and joined by 

small sticks, and carried to the burning -ground. . Only the 

BODS can carry the corpse, but if there be not more than one, 

the nearest relations help in carrying it to the cemetery. The 

performer of the obsequies must carry the corpse out of the 

hoaae on his right shoulder, on which shoulder he is not 

allowed to carry other corpses till his parents are living, and 

when the parents are deceased, he can use any, either the 

right or left for others. On the way to the burning. ground, 

the corpse is preceded by the youngest son or the youngest 

member of family carrying fire, specially kindled at home 

for consuming it. This fire is generally carried in an earthen 

pot, but if the deceased be a man in well-to-do circumstances, 

a copper pot is used for an earthen one. At each of the ends 

of the bier a cocoanut is hung, which cocoanuts are broken 

asunder when the cemetery is within sight. 

Mode of carrying the corpse. 

It has been laid down by the Shastras that when the corpse 



is of a Eralimin or of auy of the Dvij clasa, it mnst be I 
out of the western gate of the city ; but if it be of a Sudra, il 
must be taken out of the southern gate. While carrying the 
corpse out of the house, the feet are in the front and head 
in the vear, when tbe cemetery may be almost within reach, 
that position should be reyeraed. The carrier of the fire 
must precede the corpse, and no one should be allowed to. 
intercept the corpse and the fire. Taking the corpse to the 
cemetery, it ia placed down and preparations are made for 
constructing a pyre of about a foot more in length than the 
corpse to bum it. Huge logs of wood are collected and 
heaped together, and a pyre in the form of a parallelogram 
ia prepared. The corpse afterwards ia given an ablution, and 
19 placed on the pyre. Then the officiating priests repeat 
some verses invoking the Fire deity, Aa an illustration, h» 
Bays, " May the God Fire with liia flaming mouth conaums 
this corpse, etc." Then the nenrest relation who sets fire to 
the corpse goes round tbe pyre three times, with a lighted 
brand of charcoal in his hands, and bis back towards the 
pyre, as well as the aacred thread sifted from the right to the 
left. Qa the fourth turn, kneeling on the left knee, he seta 
fire to the corpse from its right toe. All tbe while the 
attendant priest repeats verses in honour of fire ; — 

" Salutation to you, God Fire. Thoii wert lighted by him. 
May he, therefore, be re-produced from thee that he may 

receive eternal bliss." 
Then other relations and by-standers set the pyre to flame. 
When the corpse is almost consumed, ghee is offered to the 
fire. Then after a while, when ic is found totally consumed, 
the ashes and bones are collected, and the son-in-law of the 
deceased milks a cow on the collected remains which are 
thrown into some sacred river, or iuto the sea. In some cases 
the bones are preaervod to be thrown into the sacred river 
Ganges. 
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9 bones, as said above, are collected. This is called the 
Asthi Sauchaya ceremony. It is performed as follows : — 

Oq the very day the corpse is burnt, or on the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, seventh, or the ninth day, the bones of the 
deceased are collected. Though the abovementioned are the 
days laid down by the Dharm Sindhu, yet very often bones 
are collected on t)ie very day or on the next day the corpse is 
consumed. However, this practice ditfera among the diSerent 
communities. The Kapota Banias and others of the same rank 
in Hindu society, as theirs collect the bones on the very day. 
While in Southern India, the corpse is left in the cemetery 
bumiug on the day the man dies, and on the next day the 
relations go there and dispose of the ashes and the bones. 

How the hones are preserved. 

The bonea after they are washed in the milk, under the 
process above-named, are collected, and tied up in a, piece of 
silken cloth and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground. 

Then, on a convenient day, these bones are taken down from 
the tree, and are sent with some one of the relations to Benares 
or some such other sacred place, to be disposed of. 

Pormerly, there being no Haihvsy, they were taken on foot, 
and even now some resort to thiit mode of conveyance for fear 
of being polluted by the touch of the lower castes. If they 
are taken in Railway, some gentlemen reserve a whole com- 
partment for them. 

Disposing the corpse and its remains on that day, and clear- 
ing the burning spot, the relations purify by ablution and give 
a handful of water to the deceased where he is burnt, saying ; — 

"May this be acceptable to thee." Several verses of this 
character are also advised by the Shastras to be repeated, like 
the following : — " Foolish is he, who seeks permanence in tho 
haman state, unsolid like the stem of a plantain-tree, and 
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tranaitmt liko the waves of the sen.." \\lK'ti a body formed of 
fivQ elements, air, water, eartb, lif^lit, and ether, to receive the 
reward of works douo iu its former bhtli, reverts to its fine, 
original elements, what room is there for regret P Not only 
80, but the Sbastras totally lay down against the crying and 
mourning for the bereavement. 

But this philosophical teaching affects not in the least, 
and the condact of the mourners on that occasion explicitly 
shews how great the feeling of self-love works in the minds of 
persona, who are deluded by the mimge like happiness of 
this world. Tbej fully niiderstand that they are to die 
sooner or later, bat all this reasoning is in vain. It is the 
business of wise men, therefore, to retrench the evijs of life by 
the reasoning of philosophy, while it is the business of unwise 
to multiply them by adhering to a practice not sanctioned by 
the Shasfcras. Indeed, the Hindu Shastras give one of their 
typical teachings on this subject, but it is pitiable that it ia the 
least paid attention to in this respect. 

After purifying by bathing, the mourners return to their 
own houses, though the nearest relations first go to the honse 
of the deceased, there console the breaved and then return to 
their residence. Among some, it is the practice to chew 
nim-trees and sip water before they enter their honse; while 
some touch fire with the belief that the fire is the purifier aJid 
dispeller of all defilements. 

The notion of defilement exists strongly among the 
Hindus, The relations of the deceased are restricted from 
enjoyments for a certain period of time, which period is not 
the same for all the classes of the Hindu society; the 
Vayshyas [for sixteen days, the Kshatryaa for twelve- 
days, the Brahmins for ten days. Till these days, they 
are not allowed to touch the holy things in the house, nor" 
do the other persona keep intercourse or commuriicution with. 
them. 



For- the first three days, or till the Uthamana ceremony is 
performed, on the roof of the house of the deceased, water and 
milk are placed, with the attributed object that the deceased 
may quench his thirst and allay his hunger, on his way to 
Heaven, the journey to Heaven being supposed a long one 
allegorical! y. 

On the third day or even earlier, the Uthamana ceremony 
is held, in which the relations of the deceased as well as out- 
siders come to the house of the deceased, to condole with the 
bereaved persons. They are taken thence to a neighbouring 
tank or well, where they cleanse their mouth and hands. The 
priest there recites the particular positions the planets 
had occupied when the man had died and gives blessing to 
them. Afterwards they all go to bow down to a deity, 
where a lamp of ghee having three hundred and sixty 
wicks is placed, with the attributed object that the deceased 
may not grovel in darkness on his way to Heaven, extending 
till three hundred and sixty days of one lunar year, till which 
time trhe journey may endure. 

Bowing to the deity, all return home. 

This ceremony of Uthamana is performed generally on the 
third day from the death of a person, but if the third day be 
either Tuesday, Wednesday, or Sunday, it is done earlier. 

On the twelfth day the chief mourner is given a turban 
by his father-in-law, and he is since that time allowed to go 
out, till which he does not go out of the house, with the whole 
of his dress. 

Having described so far the various ceremonies that are 
performed from the time the person is about to die till his 
corpse is.burnt,»and some other minor attendant ceremonies^ 
we shall now describe the Shradhha ceremonies. 

Of all the ceremonies connected with the Hindu religion, 
the Shradhha is the most important and the most expensive of 
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all the cei-emoaies. Tliis Shradblia orobaequies ceremony takes 
place from the 2ncl day of a man's death. Its main features are 
the feeding of large number of Brahmins and his caatemen, 
and in the presentation of offerings to the spirit of the person 
recently deceased and hia ancestors. Ishall now give the par- 
ticulars of these ceremonies as taught in the scriptures. The 
word Shradhha in Hindu Theology is so much significant that 
a proper sense of it cannot be adequately expressed by a single 
word. The word aeems to bear some relation with the word 
Shradhha (^T^) meaning ♦' Faith" and the ceremony of ^n^ 
(Shradhha; can be said to imply ceremonies performed through 
faith. The faith in the Shradliha consists in giving such things 
to Brahmins as the deceased was using during hia life, in order 
that he may receive the same in his next life after death, and 
these ceremonies are observed with the uppermost idea of 
bettering the life of the deceased after his death. This 
Shradhha ceremony consists of the following features : — 

(1) Sacrifice. 

(3) Offerings of rice-balls. 

(3) Feeding of relations and Brahmins. 

(4) Giving presents to Brahmins. 

There are four forms of Shradhha ceremonies, namely :— 
Parvan, Akoddishtj 
Nandi, and Sapindikaran. 
(1) Parvan Shradhha is the name given fcoall those cere- 
monies that are performed on the anniversary, 
the ending day of every mouth, and various such 
ceremonies in which the offerings are made to 
the ancestors of three degrees, both maternal 
and paternal. 
(S) A-toddishta Shradhha is the ceremony in which to 
only one ancestor an offering is made. Thiscate- 
gory consists of all those ceremonies that are 
performed for thirteen days after one's death. 
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(8) Nandi Shradhha is a rite performed at the com- 
mencement of any auspicious ceremonies of 
child-birth, marriage, pregnancy, &c., to propi- 
tiate the ancestor, and is at present known by 
the other name of Vridhi Shradhha. 

(4) Sapindikarau . "When the rite is performed by 
offering a rice-ball with a handful of water, then 
it is regarded as Sapindikaran. 

Thus, giving a brief exposition of the term, I shall now 
indicate persons who are eligible for it. 

During the first ten days, funeral offerings of rice-balls, 
together with libations of water and tila seeds, are offered as 
on the first day, augmenting, however, the number each time, 
to that ten balls and as many libations of water and tila be 
ofkared on the tenth day, and with this further difference 
that the address varies each time- In some cases mourning 
lasts only for three days. In some it lasts for one day only. 
In some for more than ten. In the first two cases ten balls 
must be offered either within three days or immediately after 
the mourning. During the first ten days a family Vyas is told 
to read and explain the Sanscrit verses from Qarud Purau, 
which he does up to the tenth day. 

The difference in the address consists in the mention of the 
part of the body that is supposed to be restored by the rice- 
balls. The first is for the head. The second is for the 
restoration of the ears. The third is for the restoration of eyes, 
nose, arms, breast, &c. In some other classes it is a practice that 
the pebble is worn round the neck of the performer of the 
ceremonies, and this pebble is recognised a type of the deceased. 
To this pebble they give offerings, but this practice is not 
observed among many. At the same time an oil lamp is 
left burning in the house for ten days. Though these cere- 
monies are ordained, yet generally oS'criugs of ten balls are 
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made on the tenth day, on which day the son goes to some 
water-reservoir and performs there these ceremonies. On the 
tenth day the Shradhha ceremony called Dasha is performde 
in which are required the following things : — 

• Poppy seeds. 
Barley flower. 
10 dates (ten in number). 
10 pieces of cocoanuts (ten). 
3 betel-nuts. 
30 betel-leaves. 
Flowers. 
One Digogee and one under-garment, milk, 

ghee, curdled milk, sugar, a thread of cotton^ 

cow-dung, &c. 

At his house the son gives offerings of the cooked food and 
handfuls of water to the deceased and prays to the god Vishnu 
to assist the deceased in his aim of salvation. Then food is 
thrown to crows, &c., and Brahmins, relations and cows also 
are fed. This brings an end to the ceremony only of the 10 ih 
day. The ten days' ceremonies are, as observed, performed for 
the restoration of the body of the deceased and for the re- 
embodying of his goul. 

On the tenth day, early in the morning, a barber is called, 
and all the near relatives, who are qualified to mourn for ten 
or thirteen days, get their heads and moustaches shaved and 
have their nails paired and clothes put on, and then remunera- 
tions are given to the barber. Then the eldest son, or who 
has performed the burning ceremonies, goes to a water-reservoir 
or a river, attended by a priest, to perform the ceremonies 
which have as their end the re- embodying of the soul of the 
deceased after burning the corpse. The sou going to this. 
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reservoir rubs clay, cow-dung, milk, curdled milk, ghee 
and Sarshad seeds, all mixed, on his body, and then he cleans 
himself by a bath. The rubbing is performed with the 
object that the performer of the ceremonies has now 
purified himself from pollution caused by mourning. Having 
bathed, he sips water, and facing towards the south he 
declares to perform the offering ceremonies of his father oi* his 
relative, as the case may be. Then rice-balls are offered, and 
are recited verses showing the embodying of the soul. The 
first ball is offered for the restoration of the head and water 
poured thereon, the rest are so offered with libation of water 
for the restoration of the complete body ; over each such ball, 
an offering of rice, betel, sugar, flowers, &c., are made. This 
brings to a close the ceremony of funeral offerings, and then 
the son, attended by the priest, returns home purified and takes 
his food not containing salt, as is ordained by the Shastras. 
The second set of ceremonies begins from the eleventh day. 
The object of these ceremonies is to raise the shade of the 
deceased up to Heaven, which would otherwise roam among 
demons and evil-spirits. The first ceremony is called the 
Akadusha. The materials required for this ceremony are — 

Seven images of various metals, out of which 
two of gold, two of silver, one of copper, ono 
iron, and one lead. 

Two cocoanuts. • 

Betel-nuts. 

Dates. 

Cocoanut-pieces. 

Sarshad seeds. 

Sugar. 

Honey. 

One bull and one cow foi* the ceremony called 
^^tftPsJ* If these cannot be had, they must be 
represented by two Mindhol fruits. 
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Kankoo. 

Abil. 

Gulal. 

Camphor. 

Saffron. 

Sindoor (red-lead). 

Nadoo. 

Ghee. 
Early in tho morning on tho eleventh day the eon who r 
performed the ceremonieB of the last day goes again to that 
water- reservoir to perform tho ceramonies. Going there he 
bathesintho water, remembering all the sacred rivets, Gangesj 
Nurbuda, &c. Bathing in^the water he gives libations of water 
to the several holy rivers. Libations of tila seeds and barley 
grain are also offered to the several gods, deitiea, manes, &c. 
Then changing the wet clothes he tafcea his seat on a woodeu 
seat placed on the ghat of that reservoir. There he worships 
the god Vishnu with all due devotional materials. The worship 
ends with a prayer to assist the dead as well as his survivors. 
Then after worshipping Vishnu's image, the ceremonies of 
Shradhha 'commence. 

In this ceremony, first the Vishwa Dewas are worshipped. 
TTien forefathers of both aides, maternal and paternal, ara 
again worshipped. Worshipping these, one's own feet are 
washed. Then sipping a little water and holding rice in one 
hand concealed by the other, the following address to Yiahna 
should be made : — 

" you god Vishnu, here I have these rice in my hand for 
performing the Shradhha ceremonies of the deceased, and 
may you raise his soul to Heaven from wherever it may be." 

Thus addreasing Vishnu, rice is thrown in four different 
directions, as in each direction the god Vishnu ia supposed to 
exist in one form or the other and designated by di£fereiit 
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totcea. Then the rice-flour should be mixed witt 
Sben small balls should be made of that mixture. Then the 
offerings are made. 

The oft'erings, as haa been noted more than once, are given 
to attain Heaven, but are more effectual when performed at 
certain places. In the Aryan Theology the Aryans have 
regarded some places holy and sacred, and where the 
associations are more favourable for performing the ceremonies. 
The places are — 

Ayoflhya, Mathnra, Kaahi, Kanchi, Avantika, Dwarka, &c. 

The holiness attributed to these places has its origin in the 
belief that god has undergone various incarnations for 
the propagation of religion and (or the destruction of an over- 
growth of sin. In his different incarnations god lived in 
those parts, and so the parts have been believed to be sacred, 
consequently before offerings are given, first it is rendered 
necessary to suppose that place to be one of the above-men- 
tioned, that attainment may be facilitated. Assuming the 
place to be one of the aforesaid, first should be given the 
offering of a great ball. These balls of rice-flour contain rice- 
flour, milk, honey, ghee, tila seeds, sugar, curdled milk, 
all mixed together. Then Durbha grass is placed as repre- 
senting the god Yishnu and the ancestors and each oStiring 
is placed on a blade of Durbha grass. Now, on the eleventh 
day and on all anniversaries, the number of balls is eight. 
Three balls a ro offered for the paternal ancestors and three 
for the iriaternal one, and one for men dying by accidents, 
and one for persons born of illicit connections, called f^?[f^ 
Vikraya, is placed aepai-ate. Each time a ball i^ placed, 
libations of water is also poured aver it. Then these halls are 
covered by a Digogee. A cotton thread is thrown round 
them, and then flowers, such as Agastha and Bhangra, &c,, 
Ktndal, &c,, are scattered over these balls. The betel-uuta, 
&c., are placed before them and recognised as offerings. Then 
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taking water in tlie bands a prayer la offered to Vishnu that 
these offerings are given to the ancestors and to you, so you 
may ever be for the welfare of us and our ancestors. In 
the materials for this ceremony we have mentioned two 
calves, one male and one female, which are required to have 
certain ceremonies performed upon tbcm. 

The calves, if actually bronghfc or represented, are married 
and the bull devoted to the god Siva, that the deceased 
on whose behalf it is so devoted may be raised by their assistance 
to Siva's heaven, This bull which is married is never yoked 
but is let loose. Again railk, cow-dung, &c., being the 
products of calves, are held holy things for performing a 
sacrifice, and the aim of sacrifice is to propitiate the deities. 
So these calves may be a means to secure the good-will and 
favour of the god. The ceremony is aa follows : — 

Before this ceremony of marrying the calves is performed, 
the first ceremony that is performed is to place five pots of 
water and to worship them. Then the Varun Pujan, that is, 
water-sprinkling ceremony to the Brahmins, is performed. 
Then the calves are decorated with flowers and kankoo, &c. 
Then a prayer is offered to those calves : — 

"0 you lord of bullocks, may you raise our ancestors, 
both paternal as well as maternal, from the infernal sbyss 
of hell to the glorious regions of Heaven." Afterwards they 
are married together, and then with a libation of water and tila 
seeds in the right hand and the tail of the calE in the left, 
the bull is offered to the deceased on whose behalf it is used. 
It should bo observed that when a woman dies with her 
husband surviving her, then only a cow is to be used, but 
not both the bull and the calf. After offering it, Pindas or balls 
of rice are offered to all the spirits and gods and the ceremony 
is brought to a close ; closing these ceremooies the performer 
returns home and takes his food, feeding eleven Brahmins. 



T tinable to do bo, one at least has to bo fed. This brings to a 
close the eleventh day's ceremony. 

Then follow the ceremonies of the twelfth day. On 
thia day also the Shradhha ia performed as on the eleventh 
day. In the ceremony, first the god Vishnu is worshipped 
and then the deceased is worshipped. Along with that 
worship reverence ia shown also to all the deceased anceatora. 
Then the sun and a lamp are worshipped. Then the 
Shradhha is performed, in which rice-balls arc ofi'ered to 
the deceased and are worshipped as said before, After- 
wards, oiv behalf of the deceased, presents are given to 
tliB Brahmins, called Armanu, which consist of wheat and 
ghee. In the Shradhha ceremony performed, balls are at 
first covered by a digogee ; then the balls, after they are 
worshipped, are again taken and elongated. Then a golden 
wire is thrust into that ball and a part thereof is taken, which 
part, with honey m it, is niiited with other balls given to the 
deceased, the other part nnitcd or miKed with the ball 
of the ancestors, and the third part with the forefather or great 
ancestors, so mixing the parts. On the twelfth day a Shayya or 
a cot ia given to a Brahmin. The ceremony is aa follows : — 

A golden image of the deceased is placed on a cot. 
Then a set of clothes of the deceased, a pot for water, and 
utensils for cooking food as weli as the things which he was 
moat fond of, are. also placed ou that cot. Then kankoo 
patches made on each of the four legs of the cot, which 
must be a fine and a beautiful one. Regarding the cot 
it is said in the Dharm Siudhu that it must be made of 
teakwood. It must bo wrapped by ohipa of ivory, the bed 
thereon must contain cotton of Akoda ( ) fine and soft 

pillows and cushions, with a sheet over it and fi'agrant with 
odoriferous substances. Then the Brahmin to whom tlua 
cot 5rcm is to be given is worshipped. 




Then worsbipping tlie Brahmin, the cot aliould bo given to 
him. The object of giving the cot is that the deceaaed may 
live secure in Heaven without a re-birth. 

On the thirteenth day, the ceremonies are performed as 
followa : — 

The first ceremony la of Vishnu Pujan (worshipping of 
Vishnn). Worshipping the god Vishnu, Latita Pujan is 
performed. In this ceremony in a plato ono seer of rice is 
taken. This quantity of riceis divided into thirteen efi[aal parts, 
on one of which a jug filled with water is placed. This 
jug represents the Latita. Then the jng is worshipped, 
and offered with clothes, rice, flowers, fruits, alma iu money, 
13 dried datesj 13 pieces of cocoannts, 13 pices. This 
offering closes the Latita Pujan. Then the performer of 
the ceremonies, with the jug of water on his right shoulder, 
takes it out of the house, throws the water therefrom, and 
returns mourning. On his returning he purifies himself with a 
bath. Then a feast is given to Brahmins and relations. On 
this day, Laps! is served in one plate. The qoantity therein 
is divided into four parts, ono of which ia eaten by the 
crows, and the other ia reserved for cows, the rest for the guesta 
and the performer of the ceremonies. 

The object of throwing eatables to crows is as follows :— 

This represents a crow to be the personification of the god 
Yama (god of death), and satisfying him amounts to satisfying 
the god of death. 

The thirteenth day's ceremonies observed for the propitiation 
of the deceased, having been described, we shali now give the 
ceremonies that follow them. 

It has been said in the Dhram Sindhu that from the Hth 
day of the deceased till one year, the ceremony of 37^>TMr^ 
is performed. 
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Milk. 

Gngal. 

Barley. 

Sesamau soods. 

Barley floar. 

Flour of the Adad pulse. 

Seven kinds of grain (Rico, Mag, Adatl, Juvar, Ghana, 

Wheab, Tuvar). 
One silken Digogee. 
Seven copper pots. 
Seven copper small plates. 
Cow-dung cakes. 
Two vessels o£ bell-metal. 
Seven small new Digogeos (cotton). 

&0., •&0., &c. 

Then for one year a lamp is kept burning in the house of the 
Keased, facing to the East or to the North, that the 
spirit of the deceased may easily traverse the path to 



Then sixteen ceremonies of Shradhha are performed for one 
year. 

Twelve, one every month on the date the person died. 
Traipakshi Shradhha after a month and a half. 
In the sixth month and the 11th month. 

In the eleventh month the ceremony performed {the Varsh 
ceremony) is named the Nilohaha (Marriage of Mila). Nila 
means a, cow and a bull. Tho reason of this observance 
is that the milk, curdled milk, &c., all the products of a cow, 
are held as propitiating god, and hence this ceremony is 
observed. 

In the commencement of the obaervance of thia rite, the 
divine goddesses or Matrukaa are installed, and tho ceremony 
of Grih Shanti is performed. Then fivs jugs of water are in- 
stalled. Then the Brahmins are worshipped; after that, certain 
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gods, lodra and other Rudraa, are invoked. Then a cow and 

a bull are decked in ornamentg, and prayers are oflered to them 
for securing the deceased ancestors fi-om hell. Then water- 
sprinkling ceremony on the tail of the calf follows. Sprinkling 
this water in honour of the deceased, &c,, the balls are offered. 
Twentj'sevea balls o£ rice are placed at the hoofs of the bull. 

It is said that the offerings of rice-balla at the hoofs of the 
cow and bull secure a happy state in the nest world for 
those on whose behalf such balls are offered. 

In this ceremony twenty-seven balls are offered for those 
who have died lately on the paternal as well as on the maternal 
side, for those who have committed aoicide, for those that have 
died by nnnatural death, and so on. 

Placing these offerings on blades of Kuaha grass and 
sprinkling water, tila seeds and flowers and throwing a silken 
digogeo over the balls, the ceremony is brought to a close. 

In the twelfth month the anniversary ceremony is held. 

The anniversary Shnidh]ia is observed on the date the per- 
son died. In it three rice-balls are offered to the father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather, and three are offered for 
the maternal iather, grandfather, great-grandfather; besides 
these* two rice-balls, one called f^frw, which is offered for other 
relations born of illicit connection, and one for those who died 
unnaturally. 

In addition to this anniversary Shradhha, another called 
Mahalaya Shradhha is performed in every year in the moath of 
Bhadrapad, corresponding to the month of the Solar year 
October. The number of the rice-balls offered in it is eleven. 

So far we have noted the ceremonies that the relatives 
of the deceased have to perform from the time the deceased 
breathes bis last down to the anniversary Shradhha ; but 
diSerent practices are observed ia the case of women. 



■Regatding women, it should be observed that when a woman, 
big with a child, dies, though the ceremoaies in connection with 
lier death are j ust the same as are described ior a male, yet when 
lier corpse is carried to the cemetery, her Btomach is there 
dissected by her relations, and the child, if it be male, is buried 
Beparately, if it be a female, it is burnt along with her dead 
mother. 

The other practice noteworthy is that when a woman dies in 
confinement, her corpse, when taken to the cemetery, is poured 
over with 108 pots of water, and then burnt. 

Again, the Dharm Sindbu lays down that if a woman dies 
LU her menses, then the ceremonies should not be gone into in 
her case on the day she dies. But after three da,ys, her 
obsequies begin. She should bo bathed 108 times with water 
in a pot, then ashes, day, and other purificatory things should 
be applied to her corpse. Then the clothes on the corpse 
should bo taken out and new ones put on, and then ceremo- 
nionsly her corpse should be burnt. 

The reason of all this is that a woman is held unclean in 
those days, and so the corpse being held sacred, it must be 
purified first and then all the rites should be observed. 

So far describing a difference in burning, it should be also 
noted that children under eighteen months are buried, and 
those above eighteen months are burnt. But in the case of 
lepers and Sanyasis, a difEerent praotiee is observed. 

The corpse of lepers should be thrown into a sacred river 
or should be buried underground. The corpses of Sanyasis 
should also be buried. 

If the relations of the lepers hesitate to bury the corpaes, 
the Shaatraa do not lay down a prohibition of burning, hut 
there are no ceremonies, and no Mantras should be used in 
burning such corpses, Manu saya that — 
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for a child, within two years, when dead, burning expenses 

und other antecedent expenses and trouble for per£orming the 
ueremoniea after it, is not necessary to be incurred, or even 
it is not necessary to take the trouble of giving a handful of 
water ; much less, any thought should be bestowed on it, or 
should a handful of water be given for it. For the underlying 
motive is that such minors can have no desires of these worldly 
things, and when they have none, it is useless to give them 
and so also with the Sanyasis. 

Before coucludiug these pages, it should he noted that, 
though the dead body is held sacred, yet a man who carries it, 
and who is related to it, ia considered defiled or nnolean, for 
the body of an ordinary being docs not contain all of the guar- 
dian deities which are supposed to be found in the body ot 
kings, who are never considered unclean. It is said that here 
are eight guardian deities in a body. They are Moon, Firt', 
Sun, Air, Indra, Kubera, Varun [water deity), and Yania(god.« 
of death). Now, in a king's body all these reside, and aa 
these eight determine cloaoneas or a uncleanneas, the king 
is said to be clean, while an ordinary man, in whom these 
deities do not reside, is regarded as unclean. 

The ceremonies aud ways in which the corpses of ascetics 
are burnt are as well interesting and different. 

When an ascetic dies, either his son or his disciple should 
first purify himself by ablution and shaving, and then ehoul'i 
perform the ablution ceremony of the ascetic. Then his ho(K 
and breast shoidd be besmeared with sandal and other odori'' 
rous substances, and flowers, wreatbs, and other garlnF 
shuld be thrown round his neck. After performing these, 
corpse should be carried to the cemetery, preceded by 
noise of drums and bells. Then it should be placed in v, 
or on the ground. Under the ground a pit should bi- 
as deep as his stick's length; in that pit a smaller 
foot and a half should be dug, which should be 
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Ancbsteal Pbopeety among the HiNDCS. 
Its Oeiqin. 

Having quoted in my previous lecture several authorities 
from Hindu Law to prove that the Hindus have no other 
property but ancestral, and having given a sketch as to how 
the several kinds of property, amoug other the self-acquired 
property by will came to be so called, and having also stated 
the relation existing between father and son in their social 
capacities, I shall now proceed to give in detail the origin 
and the conditions which go to constitute such properties. 

Among Hindus there exists a strong belief in re-birth after 
death. Tbero may be various sects, each observing a different 
form of religion ; but each lays stress on the fundamental be- 
lief in a future life. Difference of opinion may exist as 
regards other doctrines, but every Hindu believes in the trans- 
migration of the soul. 

If then the soul of a man is immortal, on the death of one 
body which it occupies, it must enter some other. This body 
again must be such as will suit its future aspirations. If a 
human being is free from any desires on death-bed he attains 
salvation. But if ho has his desires fixed on any objects in this 
world, then his soul is given the choice of entering into anyone 
of the several bodies that are being developed in the wombs 
of Women. The particular body which falls to his lot 
depends on the desires, good or bad, which are in his mind 
at the time of death. The passage of the soul to salvation 
is invariably through the human body. Id order to give equal 
chance to all the souls, those of men, beasts, &c., every 
one has to go through all the 84,00,000 lives, and no 
particular soul, as a rule, can stick to the human frame 
alone. As our estimate of existence of each being is on the 
anmber of years so the existence of each class of being is 
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limited by God to a certain number of respirations and till tbeac 
reBpiratioQfl are over, one is not transferred to another form. 
The least number of respirations of each man during the whole 
day is 21,600, When a soul has taken hia round in all the births, 
he enters the human frame which is suited to his aspirations. 
It is now that he is allowed the choice of entering into any of 
the bodies in the wombs of women. Still the body he prefers, 
depends upon his desires at the time of death, which desires as 
a rule, pass through four consecutive bodies, viz. (^sff, 'S^T, 
^ITI, ^<l4>li.H, pbsyical, astral, pbyBcbic^ mental, and spiritual, 
respectively. The soul enters the new body in the womb, 
when it is 5 months old. At this time a ceremony is 
performed called Puiisamna (j^^sT) according to the Hindu 
Shastras. This is one of the 16 Saiisl-dra (^R^tK) which 
every Dvija (^5r} has to undergo. Duties of a householder 
divide themselves into three classes, viz., Nitf/a. {pJt^) i.e., 
constant, iV^aimtVi!i/:fi {Hf^ffT^r} i. e., occasional, Niiija-Naimit- 
tika (r^^^VlfM^) i. e., eoDstant and occasional, These 
Sanskdrs are called NaimitUku. Those rights pertaining to th« 
five sacrifices are called I^itya. Sraddlias (vn^) on Farvat 
(q-^) are called Nil.ija Naimiitika ( i^^ q ^ iqf ^ q:). 

By the Punsavana Saitskcira the soul enters the body, and 
when it is about 9 months old it sees the b'ght of day. 

The actions (gr^) of a man are of three kinds, viz.,* 
Prarabdha (inrsT), Sancldt (?rf^) and Kriyamana (fiKiniPT). 
The first consists of the actions he did in past life, the fruit 
of which he had not enjoyed in that life. So the fruit of 
those actions he is expected to reap in the present life. 

Thus one of the actions a mar does before he dies that be 
may reap the fruit thereof in future life is to give his property 
to bis sous, and in return be expects them to perform his 
obseq^uies. In retui-n for this property the son gives offerings 

• Bee my lecture on Marringo and luheritBiice and also on Religion. 
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his manes by performing the Sraddha (^n^} ceremony. 
Sraddha comes from Sraddha (v^), faith. It ia termed pay- 
ment of ancestral debts because it is paid in return for the pro- 
perty which ia received from the ancestors. The father expects 
these ceremonies not only for a day or two but from year to year 
till three generations." The ceremonies are performed for three 
generations because the impressions of a man last for that 
length of time. A man's actions and movements can at most 
be remembered by his g^-eat grandson. Thus it will be seen 
that every Hindu has this desire uppermost in his mind, 
and therefore it can be fairly concluded that no property 
among the Hindus could be given to an heir without this motive. 
Therefore property among the Hindus ia always ancestral and 
never self -acquired. His only object of possessing the property 
for the above motives. 

When the property is in the father's hands he intends to 
give it to his sons, with the object of Laving the obaequies 
performed, i.e., he intends it to be ancestral. The father's 
intention may be carried out during his lifetime by making 
his sons partners in it which is not done by any writing but 
when the father asks the son to marry and live together, &c,, 
it is mutually understood to be so. This property ia 
then properly termed joiat ancestral. Or bis intention may 
be carried out after his death, and it ia not then joint. Still 
its receipt by the sons imports necessarily a characteristic of 
ancestral property. At the time of the father's death his 
property might have been spent up, and thus the inteotiou 
may not be carried out. Therefore these points require great 
consideration before all such property of a Hindu are treated 
as self- acquired. This action not only encourages infant 
marriages among the Hindus but also deprives the Government 
of the probate duty. By treating the property as self-acquired 
the father gets a full right over it. He does not lose this 
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right by getting liis boh married before he is oi age. 
Getting the Ron married is one of the conditions precedent 
to a joint ancestral property. When the father dies he does 
not make a will, and the Court makes such property as ancestral 
in the hands of the sons and thus saves the probate duty to the 
owner and creates a perpetual trust for their descendants in 
the bargain. 

If he makes a will, those properties are treated as self- 
acquired and a gift to the son. If the testator were to 
write distinctly in the will to the effect that the son 
should perform his obsequies, and the son should not dispose 
of the estate, nor give it in mortgage but from the produce 
of the rent thereof, all the charges of the estate and of the 
family are to be disbursed, it is still held a gift to the son— and 
the conditions totally discarded. As these poiats come in the 
way of his making the will, he prefers not to make a will at 
all, and that serves his object full well as stated above. Now, 
why should the Court allow such a thing at all to ha done 
when they are in favour of Wills and want to put down the 
creation of a perpetual trust 7 Can they not find out such meana 
to support their theory as are acceptable to the Hindoo Com- 
munity as well? Let them see whether any of the following 
suggestions meet their requirements. 

The present policy of the Court is not in favour of per- 
petual trusts, and they try to meet it by making the property 
of a Hindu self- acquired. To remedy one evil they have intro- 
duced another still worse. The name 'ancestral' is a hoase- 
hold word among the Hindus. In everything they do the 
ancestors are previously worshipped. They have the highest 
respect for them. They strongly believe that if the manes are 
gratified tbey can bo successful ia this world. To try to 
replace self-acquired property in place of ancestral ia 
therefore nest to impossible. If they try to convey the, 
property by Will without looking to the oonditiona sa 
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self -acquired, the whole meaning of tt will be upset; the 
testator may say in the will that he gives it as aacestral 
property. Can it be then justifiable in saying that the 
name of the document is a better guide than the conditions 
mentioned therein ? The best poliuy that they can adopt is 
to consider every property of a Hindn as ancestral. Let 
there be no fighting for the mere sake of words. They mnat 
know that the Hindus were very wise, and there must be some 
deep meaniDg in every thing they preached. It must be pro- 
perly nnderatood. It requires a clearinaight into their habits, 
customs and religion to properly grasp the idea. When any 

Lies are made tbey are made always for the benefit of the 

lonity. Every rule has also an exception to it. The 

leption can only be, where the rules made do not fulfil the 

gect.for which they are made. It is for ua therefore to find 
where it does not serve the object or how far it is injurious 
the present wants of the community and then consider 
one by one. 

It is believed that ancestral property creates a perpetual trust. 
Is a perpetual trust one of the necessary conditions P Are 
there no exceptions to it P If you refer to Mayne, Sec- 
tion 443, it can be seen that a son defective in limb forms 
an exception. He only gets maintenance, and with regard to 
him no perpetual trust is formed. The reason why he is disqua- 
lified for iaberitance is that in such a state he is unfit to pay 
ofE ancestral debts. Thus we have come to the very cause. What 
are the other causes essentially necessary to form a perpetual 
trust ? Faith, as we have stated above, is one of the chief 
causes. Faith should exist between a father and a son. When 
there is do faith, no ancestral debts could be paid. As no 
ancestral debts could be paid, no property could be received 
for it, as the property is ancestral. So the condition of a 
perpetual trust is not a matter of actual necessity in case of' 
an ancestral property. When it is not a necessity it ia also 
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wrong to put much stress on the property coming from a 
grandfather for ascertaining the share of a son in a father's 
property. It matters very Kttle whether the father's property 
comes from his father or is his own. If a father has faith in 
the son he makes him an equal partner from the time he ia of 
age and continued to live together and thereby regards him 
as a member of an undivided Hindu family. If be has no faith 
he keeps him separateand then he has no right over the father's 
property. Therefore no perpetual trust exists, and the chief 
defect that existed in the ancestral property is removed in a 
straightforward way without any confusion consequent upon 
the recognition of two sorts of properties, one self-acquired and 
another ancestral, and occasionally two sets of properties in the 
hands of one man, and the true meaning of ancestral property 
is preserved by reverence and respect for the ancestors to whom 
we owe the very existence of our life, and it is because we are 
alive that we earn and enjoy the property, and therefore we must 
be thankful to them, and offer prayers for them every day of our 
life. If this word has such a charm in it, why should it be 
replaced by another word as self -acquired, which creates a false 
impression on the mind that we are the sole masters of every 
thing that we possess, that we are beings who can do without 
any body in this world, that our interest is entirely separated 
from others ? These are ideas entirely alien to Hindoo notions. 
They believe that they are in this world on their way to 
salvation which can only be reached by a human being. They 
had to pass through 84,00,000 ]/onk, before they are in 
their present state. Their aim must be now not to come in this 
world again and therefore not to regard anything as their 
own as separate from others (ar^ *nTwr^ ?s^f ^jjf »i%fTr s^ ytTr). 
They are to enjoy this simply topayofE the ancestral debt, and 
the rest to give to their sons. Even in spite of such preaching 
they forget themselves, and the construction of these proper- 
ties as self-acquired only serve to encourage them in doing ths 
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very tMng which their religiou forbids. If such is the good 
motive of the Hindoos I think it is sad to disappoint them. 
I only mean to assert that the high sense of life and duty 
engrained in their very nature never allows them to be satis6ed 
with anything not guaranteed as genuine by their conscience. 
And in this native turn of mind lies perhaps the true principle 
of all reform whatever. That reform which rudely breaks 
from the instincts of a nation never takes root and ends in 
failure. You can never force a development or growth, it 
is a slow process, and the Kving germs available in the soil are 
the beat help for future harvest. It is, therefore, in vain 
to try to substitute self -acquired property for ancestral. 
It aims at re-construing ancient tradition hy destroying 
it and planting a new graft on the soil which does not 
largely agree with the innate tendency of the people 
Former legiclatora never intended a perpetual trust, and if it 
has crept in by a wrong construction put upon it, let it be 
discarded by all means. Let a correct view of it be taken as 
stated above, that faith is the chief element in the con- 
stitution of a joint ancestral property. When faith exists 
there can be no dispute, and when there is no dispute the 
whole family can work together peacefully, each one helping 
the other, and confident that they can never be deprived of 
their share by the whim of one man when once the property 
IB united. Even if one party gives it away they can success- 
fully protest against it. 

The Tagore case has made much to set aside these 
trusts which is equally detrimental to the interests of Hindus 
as well ars to the interests of Government. This Tagore case 
has cautioned the Hindus against making any Wills because 
when they specify in the Wills thatthe family ought to be main- 
tained out of the property and the property is not to be 
disposed of, those children who are not bom at the time of the 
death of the testator are not eligible to share it with the 
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Others who are born before even though their father likes it. 
This preveote many Hindus from makiog a Will, and thns ao 
much probate duty is lost to Government, and perpetual trusts 
are also created, aa it is believed that the property because it 
comes from a father without a "Will is ancestral, and perpetual 
trust forms one of its necessary conditions. Insteadof such 
a course if the true inteations of the testator are allowed to be 
carried out by giving the right to the son to admit all or any 
of his Bona to share in his property as he likes and in whom 
he has faith, and the testator's intention to give the benefit 
to his grandsoas is regarded as a mere recommendation, the 
object of putting a stop to perpetual trust is easily attained, 
and Wills will be freely made which will bring large profits 
to Government. 

By construing the property as self-acquired injustice is done 
to minora and other helpless members of the family who de- 
serve their sympathy and support. The term ' Will ' was not 
understood formerly by the Hindus, and they never expected 
that such a meaning would be attached to their motive even in 
spite of their mentioning in it that the whole family ba 
maintained out of it and the property not to be disposed of. 
The Wills may have been made with the object of entrusting 
the property of the minors or others in charge of a man. in 
whom the testator may have faith, to be given to them on 
their arriving at the proper age or after having made it free 
jfrom any encumbrance. 

The subject may be divided into two different heads ; — 

1. Ancestral and Self-acquired Property as at present 

understood. 

2. Joint Ancestral Property as it should be. 
Ancestral and Self -acquired Property as at ■present understood. 
There is a wrong notion entertained by certain persons 

that an ancestor is a person who must be dead, and therefore for 
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the determination of ancestriil property the courts examine ? 
tho account-books of the grandfather. But this is wroog, for 
an ancoator may not necessarily be a dead person. So far as the 
property is concerned, the father himself ia the immediate 
ancestor, holding the ancestral property and having the right 
to select hia heir for performing liis obsequies. Aa one person 
alone has to perform the obsequies of the father, the 
grandfather and the great-grandfather, and aa there must be 
complete faith between the aucestora and the performer of tho 
Shraddha ""T^ it follows that the right of selecting tho per- 
former of the Shraddha iff^ lies with the immediate anceator, 
that is the father, and thus the father should have entire 
control over the property during his life. The right of the 
other ancestors is confined only to recoijiniending the proper 
persona for performing the obsequiea aod it reata with the 
father to make the final selection. 

When property conies to a m^n from his father or his 
grandfather, the property is considered ancestral. The point 
on which m mwh stress is put at present, was of the leaat 
importance accordiug to tho ancient Hindu lawyers. The 
present custom also totally disregards that point. At present 
it matters very little whether the property is joint or separate, 
while special attention ia given to this point by the old 
Hindu lawyers. Citstora also runs in the same line. Accord- 
ing to the present law this property is exempt from probate 
duty. Tho former Hindu lawyers considered self-acquired 
property as ancestral when joined with the ancestral property 
or joined with the earnings of the son, and though the present 
law recognized tho same principle when once joined with 
ancestral, still in some cases that principle is actually discarded 
on grounds not in conformity with tho custom. {Vide in/ra, 
p. 2I-)N^owthcson also is allowed to have a share in the ances- 
tral property during the lifo-time of the father againat his wish, 
without taking into coneideratioQ whether it is joint or not. 
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The ancient lawyers did not allow it if it was not joint. At 
present no Will cau be made o£ ancestral property. 

The present Iiiwallowa one man to posseaa two aetsof different 
kinds of property. He is allowed also to keep both of 
them in one book without giving any sepamte designation to 
either. He can separate these two sets of property at any time 
he likes. The present law tries to distinguish between tha 
two seta of properties from the account-books which are kept 
by a man according to his own choice without the consent or 
feven the knowledge of the partners. This process serves only 
to create quarrels between members of the same family. The 
father knows that when the son is of age he will bo entitled 
to a share in the so-called ancestral property, whether the 
father is willing or no. The son may or may not be willing 
to accept the usual conditions which are necessary for an agree- 
ment between the father and son before a joint family ancestral 
property is recogoised. The father gets out of the difficulty 
by keeping two separate account- book 8, one intended for the 
property he gets from his father, and the other for his own 
earnings. These separate books also he does not keep from 
the time the property comes to him, but from the time the son 
ia about to become of age. In this way the fa,ther can very 
well put in the self-acquired property ail the estates tliat he 
may have bought, or the profits of all ihe trausactioos that he 
may have made subsequently to getting his father's property, 
and put all the losing concerns in the ancestral property. 
Hia expenses also he can take from the ancestral property. 
If by this means he can dispose of the ancestral property and 
can show that not a pie is left of it, it is all very well. But if 
he finds that tho ancestral property is too much in proportion 
to his }>ond file earnings, he disposes of the immoveable property 
just when it comes to hia hands. He invests a deal of capital 
in mills or other concerns or buys shares in some profitable 
concern where the commisaion ho gets ia far in excess (A tb& 
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he invests, AH tbis goes for self-acquired property, 
Ttus the father succeeds in gaining his object without coming 
under the clutches of the law. Under these circumstances, it i« 
not at all safe to rely on the account-boobs, nor are the account- 
booka necessary to ascertain tha amount of the son's share in 
the property of the father. It is sheer waste of time and 
money. 

Nor is it difficult to ascertain the sharo of the son. If wa 
follow the old principle, we have first to see if the sou had lived 
with his father as a member of a joint Hindu family. If both 
agree then there eiin be no difficulty about it. ■ Next we havg 
to see if there were any arrangements between the father and 
son as to the shares of property being considered joint or sepa- 
rate. We must also see if separate account-books were kept 
formerly, or at least from the time the father and son were 
working together. The sou must see what definite properties, 
moveable or immoveable, are treated as joint or separate. If 
nothing of the kind was done before, and if the whole property 
is to bo considered as joint, there can be very little reason to 
look into the aceount- hooka, If the father has himself earned 
a great part of the property after the family has been consider- 
ed a joint Hindu family, the property cannot be looked upon 
as self-acquired. The father's previous earnings necessarily, 
form part of the joint property. The son may also have joined 
his own earnings to the whole stock. The father has no right 
to demand a separation of his share, the son having no right 
to do the same either. 

Joint Ancestral Property as it should be. 
le first desire of every Hindu is to receive obsequies 
his welfare in re-birth. He therefore leaves his property, 
such as remains after his own enjoyment of it, to hie son, in 
order to enable him to pay ofE the ancestral debt (obsequies). 
Out of this he performs the obsequies of hia father and ancestors. 
The debts cannot be paid all at once, but must be paid twicp 
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every year, to eack aitcestor, both male aud female. 

The offerings are to be given to the past three genera- 
tioiiB ; and the father expects offerings from three 
generations to come, i.e., till he becomes a great-grand- 
father. This is explained in the accouut of death ccreraonieB 
giveii elsewhere. As these ceremonies are to be performed 
twice every year, the sou must be mindful of this, and 
in the case of his death must leave the property to his son or 
the next eligible heir enjoined by the Shastras. The ancestral 
property is therefore intended to enable a man to live and 
marry and get children. This is the reason why property 
passes from one Iliudu to another qualified to pay off the 
ancestral debt. 

It is not enough simply to perform the obsequies, they must 
be performed according to the desire of the man who gave the 
property. Both these persons must have fnith in each other. 
Hence the term Shraddha ilf^ as that whicli is performed 
with Shraddhii iigr (faith). 

Mutual faith is therefore a necessary element in these cere- 
monies. By habitual contact with each other faith is gradually 
created between father and son. When faith is created, the 
father asks the son to maiTy and the son accepts the proposal. 
The son marries that the father may receive the obsequies from 
the issue of the mari-iage. On consenting to marry, the son 
naturally gets a right to an equal share of the father's property. 
Thus tlio property becomes joint, with the understanding that 
all the sons, either minors or who will bo bom hereafter, will' 
equally share the property along with the son who is married. 
Before the marriage the father and son may agree to share the 
property in any way they like, but when the marriage is per- 
formed withoot any previous conditions, the son (married) has 
no right to refuse any of his brothers a share in the joint pro- 
perty. The father has the choice of disinheriting any of his 
other sons. In the absence of any expressly laid conditions, the 
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divide the property equally between them after their 
father's tleuth. These arc in short the cliief charnctcriaticH of 
u joint property. Then, again, by giving his consent to marriage, 
and thus agreeing to make the property joiiit, the son tacitly 
consents to join all hia own earnings to the principal property. 
This constitutes an undivided Hindu family, and the property 
becomes joint and definite in the sense thut the father has no 
separate control over the definite property which is joint; for 
there may he a. part which the father has reserved for his 
Bpecial use. 

The father is at the head of an undivided Hindu family. 
The head of the family exercises hia choice in the marriages of 
hia sons and also has control over tlieir wives and children. 
They in their turn help him to conduct the household. The 
male issue are always expected to perform the obsequies. 

In joint ancestral property no perpetual trust can bo 
created. The grandsons have no separate right to the 
property unless they join with the son. So in the joint 
ancestral properties the conditions made are binding. 
The property may be self-acquired or may have come from the 
father or the grandfather. These things need not be 
taken into consideration. It will save the trouble of looking 
into the account-books. The account-books may be consulted 
to ascertain the amount of property, and not to ascertain 
■whether the property is ancestral or self-acquired. The latter 
course has been found to be very tedious and expensive by 
long experience. It also creates quarrels among the members 
of the family. 

Wills among the HiTi^lus. — The property which a Hindu 
eon gets from his father by a will ia ancestral and not 
■acquired, 

3. Property given by Will to a son is not a gift; in the 
case of a gift the receiver of the property would not have been 
expected to perform the obsequies in return. But as he is to 
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receive the property in consideration of the obsequies of ina 
&tlieran(l anceators, the objectof the handing down of property 
in this case and in that oE ancestral property is just the same. 

2. The minors are to be maintained and married; the 
widows and other luembera of the tamily disqualified to perform 
the obsequies are to be maiutained out of the property which is 
(fiven by Will. They do not got any inheritance, and therefore 
must be maintained out of the property which comes by Will. 
It therefore cannot be called a gift. 

3. The property giveuby Willisindefinite. When the father 
makes the Will he has certain property in mind, but after tha 
Will i.i made he may change his mind and spend some of that 
given over by Will. The father may not care to change the 
Will on spending that part of the property. The property 
given over by Will cannot therefore be called definite and 
certain, 

4. The property is joint ancestral, or self-acquired, or 
whatever it may be, according to the conditions and words that 
are stated in the documents, and not on the name of the 
documents. {A verbis legis nou est recedendum.) 

5. A father has no right to make a Will of the ancestral 
property, and the executors have no right to take charge of tbe 
properties, especially when the sons are of age; andiftheydoso, 
they do it at their own risk. And if they are not prepared 

- to take the risk it would be entirely wrong to take an 
indemnity from some of the parties only, as the parly ncrt 
giving an indemnity cannot command their sympathy, and 
bIso a person delegated cannot transfer bis trust to another; 
(Delegatus non potest delegare.) 

When nothing is stated in the Will, these conditions 
(mentioned above) ought to be adhered to. But sometimeB. 
all or some of the conditions are atated in the Wills. Thoy 
are generally to this effect. 

Sometimes it is stated that the property is to go aa 
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Hucestrnl to the son, and is to be divided among tbe sona 
according to the rules of Hindu Low. It is also Rotnetimea 
written that the members of the family are to be mniatained 
out of tbe property, and the property ahould not be disposed 
off. Sometimes a property is given in trust to the son with 
certain conditions, viz. — The property ia given in trust to him 
and his heirs during liis bfetime and then passes on to hia 
widow, and if he has no sons, then to his brother's aona, 
and so on. 

Sometimes the words "according to the rnles of Hindu 
Law " are also added. And there Is no such thing aa self- 
aicquired property in Hindu Law. Therefore property by Will 
or trust cannot be a gift. It is a trust mnde according to the 
rulea of Hindu law, meaning an ancestral trust. 

Ancestral does not mean a perpetual trust, as already stated, 
and to avoid such a meaning being put upon it, you will find 
that the words "him" and "his heirs" are put in (moaning an 
absolute gift), and in order to give a contingent interest to a 
widow and to avoid its going to sons who are living at the date 
of the Will to the exclusion of the sons bom afterwards, tha 
words " if he has no sons '' are put in instead of the words 
to '* his sons," aa it may mean sons living at the date of the Will, 
and at the same time indirectly recommending that it should 
go to tbe sons, as many as possible, in whom faith could be 
put, and are every way qualified to be termed proper heirs 
in the true sense of the word according to a Hindu notion. 
"When it does not go to the son aa a matter of right, it much 
leas goes to the brother or his sous, as brother's interest ia 
successive and not alternative. The reason for putting the name 
of the brother and bis sons is, that it should go to them 
ttt the death of the widow who haa a contingent interest 
in it, in case tbe son for whom the trust is made dies without) 
any sons before the death of tho father. (Beuignae faciendaa 
nuit interpretationes, propter simplicitatcm kicorum ut rea 
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magis valeat quamiwreat; ot verba mtentioitl none coiitrB> 
clebent inscrvire. ) 

The rights of a father over fhe projirrt;/. — Whenever he 
ia in possession of any property, be wants to exerciae full 
control over it. Then he wanta also to exercise control 
over the son's properly, if he can. He also wants hie sons 
to assist io business and social concenia. The choice of 
wives for his sons also he claims for himself, lie wishes that 
Lis sons may perform the obsequies after bis death. He also 
expects his grandsons to do the sumo. Although the grand- 
father and the fathar wish all the sous to join in the cere- 
monies, still that is not an actual necessity. He has the choice 
of selecting eitlier the eldest or the youngest or any other of 
his sons to perform the obsetiiiies. The first choice is with 
the eldest son. The next with the youngest. Then come 
the intermediate sons. It is always the desire of the father to ■ 
admit all to a share in his property. When he excludes any of 
them, he does so out of sheer necessity. lie admits all 
that there should not bo »ny hitch in the performance of 
the obsequies. If one is dead or ill, some other might be 
there to give the ufferings. Or some of them may not got 
children, so the children of other sons will have to perform 
the ceremonies. The father might wish his sons to join in 
partnership as late as possible. For when the sons join in, 
the father has to consult them on some points and loses Ida 
entire coutrol over his property. But still he wishes his 
sons to marry anil wishes for other beueiits from his sous, and 
thus for these things he wants to secure the services of his sons 
as early as possible. Although he might wish to give 
the benefit of the partnership to his sons as late as pos- 
sible, he does not do so at the sacrifice of his own interests ha 
derives from the son. He therefore maltes his property joint 
with the sou and admits him as a membot- of an undivided 
Hindu family for his own benefits. Even under such 
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circuniBtances, it is a pity that the property ia construed as 
self-acquired when the father is alive and anceatnil in the 
hands o£ a son at'tor the father's death, if he dies without a 
Will, the soa ia put to a disadvantage by nob even allowing him 
A maintenance from the father's property even when the eoa 
has joined hia income with that of his father, married 
according to the father's choice and fnlfilled all the condi- 
tions which go to constitute a joiut ancestral property 
according to the Hindu custom. It is said that the 
property ia earned by the father which is altogether 
a wrong thing. The father, therefore, according to his 
wishes, enjoys the full right over his property and his 
sons, even when his property is joined with that of his 
sons'. He again leaves the property as ancestral by not 
making a Will. He, therefore, wrongly saves the probate duty 
dne to Government, and here the Government is the loser, 
and ia thns evidently wronged. The son ia bound to perform 
the ceremonies, and thus the father gets all the benefit. Ho 
also creates a perpetual trust in the hands of his son. Th» 
increase of litigation in this direction is chiefly owing to the 
wrong view which the Court takes in this matter. By 
allowing the father to keep the account- books just as ho 
chooses, and by allowing him to make the account-book into 
two parts — self-acquired and ancestral — and transfer any 
items he likes to the account-book of the self-acquired pro- 
perty, the Court puts the son into a false position. ThiS ia 
the chief source of litigation and quarrels in the Hindu 
family. If proper attention werepaid to thistherewouldnotbe 
any difference between the father and son. A clear under- 
standing ought to be created between the father and son 
at the time when they continued partnership. It is 
tor this reason that the law is clear on the point that 
a self- acquired property when once joined with the 
■uicestral is to be treated as ancestral; but in such a case tli^ 
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Beparation of property h attempted, and the son is at onoe taken 
by surprise because he is not given any previous reason to 
entertain a doabt about those properties that when they are 
onoe joint and understood to be joint, both with respect to the 
nature of the property as constituting one building, and rents 
and profits of such building being kept as one item and in th« 
same account-book, and the law artd custom testifying to the 
fact that a property when once joint could not be separated. 
And even a written agreement made between partners 
that they are living aa members of an undivided Hindu 
family. Everything could be separated even though it is 
joint, but the real point is whether tbero was any reason for 
one partner to believe that the other partner has kept some 
portion separate when the partners began to work together. 

It is the father's duty to feed and clothe his children and 
educate them also, and make them fit to earn their own liveK- 
hood till they are of age. Thus the father has a chance of 
knowing the habits of his children. And if he thinks that 
they are fit to work with him as members of an undivided 
Hindu family, he asks them to marry and do similar other 
necessary things. The qualifications or otherwise, of a son 
for joining with his father are given hereafter. 

Here again we see that making the son a member of an 
undivided Hiudu family is the duty of the father and not that 
of the grandfather. And therefore ascertaining the amount 
of property whicii the father received from the grandfather is 
useless. This does not at all ascertain the share of the son. 
The share of the son can be easily and properly ascertained 
from the conditions agreed to between the father and the son. 
At the time of the agreement between the father and son when 
the father shews certain immoveable properties as ancestral 
and belonging to hira as received from his father and when no 
mention is made of the moveable properties, these latter also 
are to he considered as ancestral, because he received them ob 
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sftme condition as the immoveabie ones. And his reason 
admitting them us ancestral is that he wants to treat 
properties as also joint ancestral with the son. When 
thiHisonee admitted, tlie accumulations go with it and the 
father cannot dispose of it during his life-time, or Will it away 
;ter death against the interest of the son. Although tho 
ie members of tho family expect the obsequies separately 
rhodays of their own raspective deaths as also together with 
of others, still tho choice of seleoting a man for 
giving offerings, rests with the .father. Even when the 
I grandfather has written in Ihe Will that the property should go 

^^^b hiasoa, then to his grandsons if any but if one of thom has 
^^^^p Bon then his property should go to his brother's son, but aar. 
^^^Bfehave stated above that a father oan disinherit his owU' 
^^^^bi for disqualification, such as want of faitli as previously 
^^^^pntioned and has a right to select his own heir, he can also 
^^^TOainherit his brother's son an his heir for the same disqualifi- 
cation, even though the grauiifather's Will lias signified tO' 
that effect. 

The Will can only signify a recommendation and not 
a binding; for if it were a binding it will b© an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the ftither. The object of Hindu Law 
is to create harmony in the family and such bindings only 
serve to destroy it. 

The right of tjie son- — Till he becomes of age the son ia 
nnder the protection and suidiince of his father. When he 
comes of age and bugiiis to earn, the father expects him to 
join in the family affairs and fuldl the conditions of the 
Hindu system. As far aa possible ha must try to accede l:0 
his fathei-'a wishes. But if be eannot, he has to be separate 
aud resign all claims to his father's property, even when it 
is ancestral. Because the property given for the benefits 
&t the ancestor is ancestral and the father is the immediate 
for whose benefits ha is not prepared to work. 
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The duties of tliv motJier. — The mother Laa to look after 
the honaehold affairs. She has control also on her eon's wives. 
They do not get separate inheritance, because women cannot 
perform the obsequies. They have a right only for main- 
tenance after their husband's death, and that too when they 
liva with the family. They can live amongat the femily as lon^ 
as their sons allow, and in the case of more sons, than one when 
they all live together. If her sons are separate the mother can 
live with any one of her sons. Before the sons divide their 
property they must keep an equal share, or a reasonable sum, 
for the maintenance of their mother. Formerly, widows 
were nob forbidden to remarry, and now remarriage is allowed 
in some cases. The duty of women is to remain under the 
command of their husbands. They are also to remain at peace 
with all the members of the family. They are to be useful to 
the family in various ways. Remarriages were therefore re- 
stricted to the members of the same family. This is tho 
custom even now in several castes. If a woman had acted 
wrongly in the family, the members won't accept her after her 
husband's death. This forced her to remain on good terms with 
all the members of the family. And thus peace was maintain- 
ed. If the refusal of the people of the family does not pro- 
ceed from her wrongdoings, and if there are no men in the 
same family who can marry her for the consideration of age, 
&IJ., then she may choose a husband from some other family. 
In a Hindu family no divorce is allowed, and even when she- 
dislikes her husband she has to put up with him. For in 
case he dies, she has no chance of getting a husband in the 
family, because she acted disgracefully. 

The rights of a u-i/e. — As she cannot perform the obsequies 
sbe does not get separate inheritance. Therefore the property 
she possesses is not called ancestral. Ancestral property iaao 
called not because it comes from the ancestors, but because it is 
handed dpwn to the next generation for the performance ol 
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tte otsequies of the ancestors. The property, which a wife 
receives either for maintenauce or as a present, is called 
Stridhana (^r^^). This goes to her daughters and not to 
her sous. If her huaband gives away money and things in 
charity, half the merit of it goes to her, while her charities 
bring merit to her alone. The wife ia to take her meals after 
her husband and not before. In moat castea she has to dine in 
the same plate used previously by her huaband. At the time 
of marriage she dines along with her huaband who offers her to 
partake of the food before he commences to eat and then makes 
avow that she will never do so again, but will ever dine 

ser him. 

• Partition. — Female members of the dividing family, snot as 
' JBothers, daughters, widows, are entitled to maintenance; ' 
daughters until marriage ; mothers, widows, &d., till deaths 
but they cannot demand partition. 

When brothers participate in the property, a sum of money 
or its equivalent in money-value ia aet apart for maintenance 
and nuptial ceremonies of the female members. 

When the family is rich, a share equal to a son's share 19 
set apart for female membersj and its income is applied for 
their maintenance. 

When a partition has been made during the life-time of the 
father among hia sons, the widow takes a qualified interest 
in her husband's share. The corjius of the fund ia shared in 
by the sons and their surviving heirs after her funeral 
expenses have been deducted. 

When the widow's maintenance has been sufficiently pro- 
Tided for in any other way by her huaband or her father-in- 
law, it ia a question whether she would also get a share for 
maintenance. 

The first duty enjoined upon a Hindu wife is to be faithful 
to her husband. So, every step which comes in the way of her 
faithfulness, or every step which induces her to be faithless. 
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is to bo condemoed. It may be eaid againsb widow- 
remarrickge that directly womea know tbat they can rfmarry 
they try to trifle witb their husbands. If they don't like their 
kusbaada they will not take proper care of them in the ordinary 
course of life and during the time of illnees. Thus the permia- 
bIoq to remarry may mean a> lot of trouble and disconteat and 
confuBioa in the Hindu family. But if proper precautious are 
taken these iuconveniencea can be easily remedied. A womaa 
IB not strictly prohibited by the Shastrag to marry after her 
husband's death, but she has to give preference to any of her 
husband'a brothers or any other member of the family, if the 
husband has no brother, she is allowed the preference of marry- 
ing another. This means that she mu3t behave well iu the family 
' duriog her husband's life-time, because if she does uot behave 
properly and doea not take proper oare of her huabaud, 
Bhe is not likely to be chosen by auy of his brothers. 
This compels her to be a dutiful wife. Then again it may be 
that the husband may give permission to his wife to 
remarry after liis death. He may state this in his Will. 
The husband can easily do this when he sees that hia 
wife is a good one, aud therefore should not be made to 
Buffer after his death. This also will ensure good behaviour 
on the part of his wife. For, if he finds her to be faithless 
or objectionable in any other way, he will not give 
her permission by Will to remarry after his death. These 
few points are to be taken into consideration by the Social 
Reform Party. If they proceed on the lines indicated above, 
their eiForbs in the direction of widow -remarriage are likely 
to bear much better fruit than by proceeding on lines which 
gnly serve to separate them altogether from society. But 
when she remarries she does not get any right over the 
property of her first husband. 

I hope I have succeeded in pointing out that the evil results 
of the preeeut law are that— (1) it creates a perpetual trust 
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vlich IB against law, equity and good conscience, (2) tbat it 
^ves rise to quarrels betweon the father and the sou, thus 
becoming a fruitful source of litigation which is sure to eat 
away a large portion of the property itself , and lastly, it has the 
effect of taking away the entire control from the father since, 
the bOu may always threaten to get for himself his share of 
the property in spite of his non-performauce of his duty 
towards his father. If the law is altered in the way I have sug- 
gested we shall go back notouly to the original Hindu shastras 
but shall also conform it to the present customs of the Hindus 
and be able to do away with the evils enumerated above, and 
create peace, harmony and proper understanding among the 
members of a Hindu family. 

* In all religious " Self" means " Soul " and not the body 
and much less the property. Among Hindus at the time of 
dinner asking the friends to take the name of God { $?rt 
qfq^ar ) is asking them to commence their dinner. The 
phrase is to be found among the (Jujaratls, viz., praise be to 
God Krishna ( tItt^ TRHlt WT )■ Some Jains take a 
vow never to utter the word "Mine" during their lives; 
£ven among other civilized nations the soul is regarded as 
separate from the body. The soul is identified with God and 
exists'in all the creations, not as some supposed that the soul 
does not exist in the animal kingdom. We may quote Virgil; — 

" One life through all Ihe iminense creation mns, 

One Spirit is tbe moon's, tbc sea's, the sun's; 

Each bnathiDg thing obeys one miud's uontrol, 
^^H And in all enhBtacce ja Bingla Soul. 

^^^L Then since from God those Ic^sci^ Iitcb began, 

^^^^E And the eager Bpirita entered into mnn." 

^^^H « At onae tbe Soul of each and God of all." 
^^^K Coleridgs. 

^^^^F "All axe bnt parln of one stuppndouE whole. 
^^^^^ Whose body Dature is, and Qod the SddI. 

^^^^ Fopa. 
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2. It is^ therefore, essentially necessary that proper {facts 
should be placed before them as stated above. 

The conception of a Will or testament cannot be considered 
by itself. It is a member, and not the first, of a series of 
conceptions. In itself a Will is simply the instrument by 
which the intention of a testator is declared. It must be 
clear, I think, that before such an instrument takes its turn 
for discussion, there are several points to be examined, as for 
example, what is the sort of right or interest which passes 
from a dead man on his decease P To whom and in what form 
does it pass and how came it that the dead were allowed to 
control the posthumous disposition of their property ? Thrown 
into technical language, the dependence of the various con- 
ceptions which contribute to form the notion of a Will is 
thus expressed. 
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Introdudmi. 
b Hindu mind h&s firmly grounded its belief in the theory 
Karma or actions. It is held that our actions produce 
results, good or bad, according as they are meritorious or 
otherwise (in conformity with the Divine will). Not only do 
these actions affect our present birth, but they unfailingly 
affect our future birth. It is the desire of all beings to 
have a regeneration desirable to them, and the general ten- 
dency of mankind is to long for a better one. In order to 
secure this aim, no agency is held so powerful aa our 
actions. This theory, in abort, may be sketched as follows : - 

Actions are divided into three lands: the Kriyamfina (those 
done in the present life ; the Sancbita (or collected) and 
Prarabdha (or done before, i.<:, in the past births). 

The tirst class called Kriyamana ( ^(mw^ ) consbts of actions 
a man does in his present tenure of life. The second called 
Sancbita (rit^ff) consists of those actions done that are stored 
together, and which, in accordance to their development, 



prodaoe efieota. The third class called Fr&rabo]^ Wnich, it 
popular phraseology, is raaked synonymous with " Fortune," 
conaists of those developed ones, out ol the Sanchit class, 
and which are consequently ready to produce effect in ■ 
present existence, which may be accounted to be a result of tha 
actions of our past life. 

But a question may arise, why all our actions do not pro- 
duce equivalent effects in our present birth, and what necessity 
there exists for our regeneration, which as has been regarded 
is the result of our PrSrabdha actions. An answer to this 
question would lead to the theory of regeneration. The 
simple and short answer that can be given (for fear of too 
much dilation) is that the object of regeneration is to perfect 
our soul in all its entirety. Just as a plant, until it itf 
developed and perfect, will not give us desired fruit, so this 
soul, which is environed in our huraantabernacle, cannot give it* 
desired fruit of salvation, until it. is developed in all itsi 
entirety; consequently a human body (s obliged to be subject 
to regeneration, il it is not able to be perfect within one exist- 
ence, and regeneration follows the actions. As nbted abb^ 
the Sanrhit actions are, " a collection of actions doilS 
in various preceding generations," while Prirabdha consisfl 
of all those that have been developed to bring fortS 
results, out of those stored actions. All the actions done by ft 
man in his present birth are not capable in a majority of casflB 
tfl produce instantaneous and immediote results. Soine iaffet^ 
immediately, and some tiftlte time to affect. Out of th6sfl 
that are thus stored, some that are developed, precede the 
imperfect ones, and the chain of generation goes on, till tKt 
true essence or Tatva is attained and then our soul beeomeJ 
free or attains absolution. Thus, our actions bring forth results 
according as they are good or bad. To have a better life botll 
present and future our Hindu Shastratara have regulated odj 
conduct by prescribiug some sacraments. These aacraiilelilil 



nibed by the Hiada Theology, am aixteen, bat all 
idns are cot eligible for all of them. The Hindus are not 
one class. The foar main ditisioos of a Hindu society are 
ihe Brahmins, £ahatriTas, Yayshyas, and Sudras. These 
commnniriea are in a descendant degree, and each class following 
is ranked inferior to the one preceding it. But very little 
religious distinction is preserved between the first three orders, 
and- they are designated by the common appellation of a 
Dwij.* A Dwij has to undergo all these sixteen saL-ra- 
msats for securing bis aim. It should be observed here, that 
all these 16 are allowed for a male Dwij. A Dwij woman is 
I'eatricted from some of these. In the case of a Sudra the 
ble Titee are only ten. The sixteen sacraments are — 
... Conception. 
... Male-bearing. 
... Pregnancy- 
... Birth ceremony. 
... Naming ceremony. 
..^ Taking tbo child out of doors. 
... Feeding with riue, &c. 




Thread girdling. 

Cutting of the hair. 

Studying four Vedaa, Rig, 
Taj us, Sam, and Atharva, 
each forming a separate sacra- 
ment. 



■'A Dwij means lilorally twiia-bocu, i..e„ onue while lie is bum, and 
•eoondl;, ha is said to be boru when hi! j)Uls on the sHured thread. This 
ieooDd birth of his, [|QaliGes him for the performance of religiouiriteB by 
repeating ihe Uuntrua of Cho Tedas ; while regarding those thai itre not Dwij, 
i.e., who havo not pat on the saoced thread, oereraoiiic» ure pcrformeii. not by 
the repetition of Vedic Manti»Bbat by the Mantrae of Bmritt 
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mn^ Eetuming frop the preceptor's 

house, 
ft^ Marriage. 

The sixteen aacrameiita which are prescrnibod to attain the 
desired ultimatum mark the diSerent atages of a Hindu life. 

The Hindu life is divided into four st-iges. These four 
stages are : Brahmuharya (Studentship) ; Grihaatha (house- 
holder) ; Vdn Praatha (Retirement) ; and Sanyas ( Ascetici«n). 
Now the first extends from the boy's wearing the sacred thread 
to the time he studies ; the second stage after his return from 
his preceptor's house till he becomes infirm and unable to work ; 
the third is the time of old age ; aud the fourth is ihe last 
stage. 

The second stage is unlimited in its extent. It extends to a 
longer period than all other divisions. It is the most important 
of all stages, socially, politically, aud religiously. It begins 
with marriage, and ends when he is past the serving age. It is 
in this age that he tries to utilize hia earthly existence to its 
beat advantage ; herein it is that his interests become one with 
the society at large ; herein he gets progeny which is indis. 
pensably necesaary for a man to have his burden alleviated 
and comforts secured iu after years, as well as to perform his 
obsequies for the repose of hie soul ; consequently, as it is 
quite manifest that marriage plays not an insignificant part in 
the history of human life, the theory thereof is summarily 
sketched as follows :— 

(1) The origin of marriage. 

(2) Age of n^rriage. 

(3) Parties eligible for marriage. 

(4) Time when marriages should be performed. 

(5) Persons authorised to give a girl iu marriag^. 
(8) Different kinds of marriages. 

(7) Relation of marriage to inheritance. 

(8) Advantages and respoaBibilitieB of ttumtga. 
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(9) DescriptioD of ceremomes per^>naed. 
(10) Account of expenditure for marriage and other 
ceremuniee. 
(1) THE ORIGIN OF MARRIAGE. 
In every society there is an innaW deaxe for the rantinaa' 
tion and preservation of the society. To satis^- this deoK 
the institution of marriage hae been organized. This instita- 
tdon, then, has no other object than the regulation of eexaal 
unions, which aim at the satisfaction of the sexual appetites ■ 
which are an impolae or a " charm which impels both i 
and beast to provide as far aa concerns them for the presep*^ 
TBtion of their specie*." The Hindu view of marriage ja " to 
pay off anceatral debt" by having a contiDlial line of male 
whose duty it U to give periodical offerings 
) to the deceased that he may thereby get repose in 
next birth, and, as a passing remark, it may be observed here 
OB this account that a father leaves all his property to hie 
aa a oompenaation for the oSeringa he expects from him 
after-life aod for the burden of maintaining a family 
upon him. 

(2) AGE OF AlARBUGE. 
age of marriage is not explicitly stated by Manu. He 
iawu that one should marry after he retoms from his 
ae after studying the Yedas, that is, he should 
>feiK<nlIy married when he ia of age. But no definite time 
for the marriage of » daughter. The only prohilntion 
ia laid down is that, she abo>ald iioi be married before she is 
For the firrt six years a girl is under the poaseasion of three 
deities. Fire, San and Moon, each of whom pn—CBBcs the giri 
in Bnoce«sion for two jears. After she ia put six yeen, fmn 
aix to eight she is called a Gsuri and from eight to the age of 
twdve she is called & Kanya and at that age she becomes fit 
ior the Kanyi D&n ceremony. After twelve ahe < 
poberty, and ia called a ^ (woman). In tiw Tayshyaa and 
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Kshatryas, a girl is generally married when slie comes of »ge.' 
She is married after she has undergone all the aacraments 
prescribed for her and becomes fit for the last sacrament, v 
^^. Manu, in his well-known work of Smriti, defines the 
difEereDces between the ages of the bride and bridegroom ae 
follows ; — 



This means that— 
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' a person who has reached the age of 30 is allowed to 
marry a girl of twelve, while one of 24 years a girl of 
eight." Though this rule is not strictly observed, 
yet it is in conformity with modern observations that 
when there is such a difierence of age, a male child 
is sure to be born, which is the chief object 
Hindus desire to achieve by marrying. This view is 
also supported in a book called the Lady's Guide (by ■ 
an American author), wherein the author shews :— 



If a father is younger than 

the mother 100 girls 

A father and mother equal in 



3 boys. 



is older than the 

mother by 6 years 

do. do 
6 to 9 years ,., 

do. do. 
9 to 18 years... 

do. do. 
18 a 



from 



from 



from 



(3) PARTIES ELIGIBLE FOR MARRIAGE. 
. The selection of persons to marry is restricted by 



\i{a) That persona Bhoald not marrj- who are «I^»« or «*M * 
, related to each other within seven degrees where the coik- 
1 ancestor is a male or in the same family). 
I (ft) That they must marry inside the same caste. 
IX — ^The ultimatum, as stated before, that a Dwij attains by 
riage is to have a line of succession for the repose of his 
1 in his next birth, which repose solely depends on his being 
offered periodical offerings ( PI'S ) by his son after his death. 
Now, the persons related to a common ancestor within five 
degrees through the mother's aide and within seven degrees 
I the father's side, are not eligible for such offerings, and 
e they should not intermarry. 
■'Thus, Manu says : — 

awPfel ^ 'IT *ng<*:i*ii=ii "^ ^ Pig: I 

,, a person called ^jT, i.e., Brahmins, Kshatryas, and Vay- 
a should marry that girl who is not of the same family ( *if^ ) 
I father's, and who is not related to the mother within five 



E n. — That they must marry inside the same caste. The 
validity of this restriction cannot be ascertained from a religious 
point of view. The system of mixed marriages, i.e., marriage 
between persons of different castes, was not obsolete, even in 
the days of Manu. For he says that — 

• The word AR' in Hindo ShastriB is a yery ootaworthy oao, liter- 

ally me ima a family. Oriainally all parlous D J lied Dwij are«uppoBwi to bare 
dsaoended fi-om the einht HisbU — Vigliwftinitra Gau'tam, Agimtjii, Jarn- 
dagnya, Bhrigo, Vat-ikhtha, Kaahiupa and Airi. And ihw g'onp .,f tt.p. 
dcfcei.dants .if any one of theaa ia eal ed fini^T (nf the E...ii.e fan.il^). H„, th,- 
nuinb.Tof fi..t,Hfl mpiiti'.nod in theShisir.n thJiigh Tiim.ilW th.>y si, .il<l h.' 
eight, is yet G.xed to be fui'ty-oiae, and it is andoi'titood tiiHt pe.bonB haria^ 
e BiBhi foe their commoa anoestor ahoald ant intarmiuTy. 
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This means, that persona should marry girls of the same caste, 
but when marriage is solemnized with girls of different castCj 
it should be celebrated by different ceremonies. This evidently 
implies that though marriages in the same caste are prefer- 
able, yet negatively, he says, that mixed marriages are also 
allowable. However, in the course of generations, so many 
difficulties arose that the rule which was originally an optional 
one, has been rendered corapulsorj'. For, when mixed iMaf- 
riages were allowed, then the nation which was one whole, 
branched offinto innumerable different communities, and the 
gulf so much widened that it was regarded a sacrilege, if 
would drink or eat with the other. Also difficulties began to be 
felt in guiding succession, and the rule was made a compulsory 
one. 

Saying so far of the general rules restricting parties to be 
married, the qualifications that are noted and are necessary to 
be observed in the case of bride and bridegroom should bo 
mentioned : — 

Manu, in his Code, says, that one should not marry her who 
has any defect in the organs, but should marry her whose' 
gait of walking is like that of an elephant, or a swan, who 
speaks measured words, and who is ever healthy. 

The responsibilities imposed upon a father in choosing a 
husband for his daughter are not less heavy. Manu says not 
only that a man should marry his daughter inside the same 
caste, but he should give her to one who is horn of a rich 
family, who is virtuous, and who is educated. 

(4) TIME "WHEN MARRIAGES SHOULD BE 
PERFORMED. 

The Hindu year based on the changes of the moon is divided 
into twelve monthB, but all these twelve months are not selected 
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r marmge. The only selected ones are those in which the 

let Venus does not set. The selected months are, Magh, 

^Igua, Vaishakh and Jaishtha. These are the months most 

BTOurable to marriage, and in them the planet Venus does 

t difiappeur. The reason why Venus is considered necessary 

y that she is supposed to be the planet influencing love affairs, 

, consequently a belief has been held that when she is in 

I, corresponding is the rise in love between the pair. But 

months named above arc not the only ones in which 

■Triage is solemnized. There are other months, viz., Mar- 

liirsha.in which marriage can neither be said to be good nor 

In the remaining months, the Shastras prohibit marriage 

celebration. But though these months are mentioned, there is 

a difference of opinion in the selection of months. Some say 

that Jaishtha is not a favourable time for marriage, when the 

tridegroom and the bride are the eldest children. At the same 

time, some writers, Naruda, &c., declare all months favourable, 

rithout an exception. So far, saying of months, it should be 

aid that tbeHinduShastraa have been also precise in appointing 

geitain dates and days favourable to marriage. These days 

Old dates are not selected for once and ever, but every time 

Gheir ascertainment depends upon the planetary positions and 

nstellations. Apart from this it should be said that a mar- 

K'iiage is ranked favourable when in the case of the bride, the 

met Jupiter is powerful, i.e., he may be in that position in 

he solar system, wherefrom he most effectually produces his 

1 effects, and for the bridegroom, the luminary Sun should 

e in an efficacious position. 

The positions then should he known in the figure here. 
The numerical figures denote the divisions into 
which the system is divided. It can be seen from the 
above, that when the planet Jupiter occupies the 
houses numbered 2, 5, 7, 9 or 11, he is considered 
powerful, whib in the case of the bridegroom the 
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Sun is considered auspicious when occupying num- 
bers 3, 5, 7. 
Thus the Hindu' mind is much infioencod by the astrological 

points asnotingthe positions of planets, &c. This is observed 
with the idea, that happy coincidences of times and places pro- 
duce inevitably good results. Though primary consideration 
is given to Jupiter and the Sun, yet other planets are not left 
unconsidered, but the consideration ia not very significant. 
(5) PERSONS AUTHORISED TO GIVE A GIRL IN 
MARRIAGE. 

It should be observed here that the persons authorised to 
give a bride in marriage or to perform the Kanya Dfin ceremony 
are PfiH f^cTTRfl ^OfTT ft^f ^'41'^ d *4 1 R^jIcI J-^^r'fl' mctra?: flTJ^r^-, 
&c., i.e., the ceremony should be performed by the father. But 
if he be dead, the grandfather or the brother or some one of 
the paternal uncles ; in default of all of these, the maternal 
grandfather, but if he bo not living, the maternal uncle ; and if 
none be living, then recourse must bo had to the mother ; and, 
if the mother be deceased, then the girl herself is authorized to 
perform the celebrating ceremonies. 

(6) DIFFERENT FORMS OF MARRIAGES. 

The sacred institution of marriage has been classified into 
eight kinds ; and the clasaification followsf the line of difference 
in the ceremonies performed in each. The chief object to 
which these eight tend is to bring forth general happiness in 
this as well as in the next birth. These eight forms are — 

. These 8 are — Bi-fthma, Daiva, Arsha, Prajapatya, Asura) 
Giudharva, Rikahas, and Paish&ch. i 

(1) aw Brfthma is deiined as — I 

an^gRI ^T=^l^r^ ^ ^i^RfR5# ?W^ I J 
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Le.9 a father, after inviting a person who is learned and good- 
natured, gives him his daughter with honours, then the rite 

is called 5fl^ (Br&hma). In it the bride should be dressed in 
gay attire, and should be given a dowry along with. 

(2) qf jf^^F^T^fc^^f^ I 
3T55^cl^?TRR 1^ ^ 5r^ II 

That rite in which a daughter is married to the officiating 
priest when the sacrifice is going on, is called ^ (Daiva) — 

( 3 ) i^ 'Tt^rg^t t" m q|<KKH ^: I 

That rite in which a daughter is given, receiving from the 
bridegroom one or a pair of cows '^ for their mutual use" in 

religious observances, is called ^M (Arsha). 

( 4 ) m.^ "^^ ^^n^ftt% qmi^ =^ I 

That sort of performance when the father actually uttering the 
words, " May you both together perform all duties, secular as 
well as religious,'' gives his daughter, is called a STMN^ 
(Prajapatya). This forp differs from the Brahma in so far as 
no dowry is given along with the daughter. Nor is any quali- 
fication necessarily required in the bridegroom. 

( 5 ) wi^v^i 5^ ^csn ^Jrsnt ^ ^rf^: i 

3?Tg^ (Asura) is that rite in which a husband volunta rily takes 
a wife after giving as much wealth as he could afford to the 
kinsmen, and even to the damsel herself, as well as to her 
father. 

( 6 ) ^t^ ' ^MM^'4)M : ^^m^ ^T^ ^ I 
4||--fc|tJ^ ^ ^^ ^g^ ^jm#T^: II 



r (Gandharva), which Bolely rests on mutual love, is that" 
rite in which hoth the parties engage themselves out of their 
own accord and will. 

TTfjra (Riltshaa) is a name given to that engagement in which 
a person after slaughtering or torturing the dumsol's relatives 
takes her oS.foreibly. 

( 8 ) §Ht ir^ aiHT ^ TfT ^rsTTJFsgftf i 

Uniting with a girl when she is out of her senses, either 
through sleepiness or iutoxicatiou, is the last and the basest of 
all called ^5rH (PaishSch). 

No other part of Hindu law is so fruitful of controversy, 
as the Law of Inheritance. The reason for this anomalous 
character of the Hindu law, as at present construed, cannot be 
other than a complete break with antiquity, and in some cases 
a direct antagonism to the old rules. It has been a task of 
difficulty to reconcile these inconsistencies. If any expedient 
is found out, the remedy appears to he worse than the diaease. 
The principle that underlies inheritance is based on the 
spiritual beneiits to be conferred on the deceased proprietor, 
and this belief is held to be universally true. According to the 
old writers, descendants up to three degrees are entitled to 
give periodical offerings. Consequently, actuated by the 
motives of male succession, in order to be alleviated from the 
burdens of this world, and also to pet repose in the next world, 
by the offeriaga paid hy the surviving males, the Hindus enter 
into a married life, but this marriage institution among the 
Hindus ia a very complicated affair. They have no one form of 
rite, but their institution is divided into eight kinds, as noted 
ahoTe. 
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of these eight forms were neither practiBed nor originated 
and the same time, but they show the difPerent stages of 
social growth. 

Mr. Mayne, in his treatise on Hiodu Law and Usage, sayp 
that all but the two, the Brahma and the Aaura, are now 
obsolete. (Sec, 80.) And again, in the same section, he aaya 
that "the Brahma is the only legal form at present." This 
assertion implies that marriage performed according to any 
other rites is not valid, and the childreu of such other marri- 
ttges are held illegitimate, and hence debarred from inheritance. 
This interpretation may lead us to inier that marriage and aon- 
sAip (inheritance) are co-related with each other. In old 
times the marriage tie being loose, men wanted to have a aon 
in any way, somehow or other. This accounts for the different 
sorts of sons ;ts described in our Shaatms. The list as given 
numbers twelve sorts of sous. They are Aurusa or legitimate 
Pafrika, Putra, Khestraja, (irudhaja, Kanina.Sahodha, Paunar- 
bhAva, Nishada or Paraaava, Dattaka, Kritaka, Appaviddba, 
Swayamda ttak a. 

All of these twelve sons were recognised as legal, and 
as the property of the father, but gradually as the society 
grew advanced in ideas, and lawgivers turned their minds to 
codify the laws moral, social, and politic^il, looseness in the 
marrilage tie disappeared, and the sacred institution of marriage 
came to be guided by strict rules and regulations. In these 
days when all of the twelve kinds of sons are not recognised, 
and only two ot them are held legitimate, the naturally born 
and adopted ones, let us consider these forms and examine 
■the propriety of the approved ones and the reason of the dis- 
approved ones. It should bo noted, that out of the eight kinds 
atovenamt^d, only the Brahma, Daiva, and Arsha and 
Prajapatyii are approved ones, and the Asura, Gandharva, 
Bakshas and Paisach are disapproved ones. While the forma 
that arc in vogue are only the Brahma and the Asura ones. 
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As ibr the Bakehos and tlie Paiaach formB, 
approved, and which deserve to be coadumiied, nothing can ba 
said in favour of t.hem, for they "re other uaraea of seduction, 
and rape in limited forms. Being of such a detestable characteri 
thoy deserve to be condemned and disapproved. 

Kegarding the Gaudharva, this form haa been along witfe 
them also disapproved. When we refer tt) Maiiu he aaye:— 

wi^q^^jTsTr t:rera^r^?tVtirj»np*rfrai:'ft: &■«., i.e., forKchasfcrjai 

and Vajshyas, Gaudharva litu ie ulluwed. The validityof this 
form has been also recognised by the Bougal Sudder Court 
when celebrated among the Kchastryas in the year 1817, bu' 
iu other presidencies this form of marriage is invalidated : 
conformity with Mayne. Mayne says : " Ita definition inipliet 
nothing more than forniccdion." How far this view can I 
said to be correct will be manifest when wo shall detiue whi 
Gandharva rite is. The Gaudharva form of marriage is thai 
rite, in which the parties engage, out of their own accord a 
will. Prom the above the form seems to be an cngagemeni 
contracted by mutual will and love. Fornication, on the othtti 
hand, implies the sense of leicidiess or adiiltefy. To reconoUj 
these two meanings is difficult and questionable. For if w 
observe the traditional examples of the renowned Draupadi 
Sita and other ladies of note, the marriage perfonned in 
their caso was the Swayamwar System or what can 
called the self- selection system, while that in the case 
Shankuntnla, which was ulao byaelf-selectioujisknown tohaw 
been a Gandharva marriage. It might be alleged that such a 
interpretation as fornication might have made the form obsolett 
orthovery nature of the Swayamwar Sy8tem,whichwasby opi 
selection from among a number of candidates, assembled for th 
occaaiou in public, was not calculated to be much in vogue 
The mortification of rejection in pubhc might have no gres 
inducement, and the number of young men, a 
their chance, might Lave in course of time dwindled. Tb 
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system might have thus fallen into desuetude. The formal 
mode of Swayamwar System being not practised, the form 
might have been rendered obsolete and obsoleteness might have 
caused its disapproval and the disapproval affected inheritance, 
rendering issue bom of such a rite illegitimate. But if we 
examine this disapproval by the second criterion, viz., of caste 
rules, no such castal restriction can be found as prohibiting 
that rite to be performed. 

If, on the other hand, the rite is followed, and the form 
approved or any other form in its place recognised to make 
such marriages as are performed at an advanced age, with a 
different law of succession, it will remove many of the incon- 
sistencies and injuries a Hindu family at present suffers from, 
owing to one uniform system of celebrating their nuptial rites, 
and which can be said to have caused these inconsistencies. It 
will be a greater preventive to infant-marriages than such 
expedients found out as the Age of Consent Bill et hoe (jenvs 
omne, 

Next come the Prajapatya and the Daiva forms in which 
a daughter has been given to Brahmins because when the 
Brahminical influence was at its highei^t, people always were 
actuated by the motives of sanctity to give their daughters to 
Brahmins who were regarded as religious, and their power was 
regarded as equal to that of the gods, nay, even greater. 

But now-a-days as the fimction of the Brahmins has 
been merely the performance of religious ceremonies, they are 
not held so powerful, and hence they might be accounted us 
rendered obsolete. 

Then follows the Asura form which can be termed marriage 
by purchase. This form refers to the times when wives w<n*e 
scarcely obtainable by fair means, and when it was desirable to 
have wives from other sections of the caste to have a son, thev 
were taken by giving an equivalent in return. This form is 
disapproved, inasmuch as the father actually makes a sale of 



his daughter by receiving an equivalent amounting 

sands of rupees, which receipt is forbidden entiro'y by Manu in 

his Smriti (Bk. III., sec 5, chap. IX., verses 98-100). 

Then follows the Arsha form which is an approved form and 
which is a survival of the one preceding it. In it no actual 
price is taken for the daughter, but only a nominal value in the 
shape of a cow or two is taken^ which is slight, and is imme- 
diately returned to the bridegroom. 

Last in order comes the Bruhma form, The form is an 
approved one, and there is nothing even in its character render- 
ing it objectionable. Here the connection is made permanent, 
and the authority which a father enjoyed passes over into the 
hands of the husband permanently. 

But a question arises, do the Hindus celebrate their nuptial 
rites according to any of the forms as they are defined and 
approved? The answer to this questien would be in the 
negative. Nowhere is performed the Arsha rite which is 
approved. Similarly, if we shallscethe Brahma fonn, it is not 
practised as it is defined, but in a modified mode. The form as 
defined is that in which a daughter is given to one learned 
in the Vedas with some presents. The first condition is 
nowhere observed. 

The Asura form is not also consistently observed. It plays 
a great part in determining tho question of woman's property 
or what is called Stridhaii. 'l"ho word Stridhau is defined by 
Manu in his work (chap. 9) as follows : — 

" What was given before the nuptial fire, what was pre- 
sented in the bridal procession, and what was received from 
her brother, father or mother, and what was given in love by 
her husband, are denominated the six-fold property of a 
woman.'' Now, when a woman dies childless, the right to 
the succession of her property greatly depends upon the parti- 
cular form she was married in ; for, when the form celebrated 
is Brihma, or be any one of the four unblamed ones, then her 



Eoperty goes to her husband ; but if the form be Aaura, then 

she has no issue surviving her, it goes to her father 

Hayukh, chap. IV,, sec. X.). Under such authorities, the 

Jier, alleging that he baa received an equivalent £rom the 

)in'B party and that the rite was an Asura rite, and 

►idencing that fact from his ledgers and account -books, 

. his daughter's property from her husband. The 

nirt taking cognizance of this kind of ledger-evidence, at 

fees decides in favor of the father, rendering bare injustice 

> the husband. If closely examined, the father will he found 

jhjastly holding his claim over his daughter's property, 

if we review with attention the inconsistent line of 

net the father had adopted during his daughter's life- 

me, we wiU find that it is only a private understanding for 

B time hetweeen the parties. When a father receives money 

1 hia daughter's husband, it naturally follows that he has 

b scruples in accepting trivial things, as water, tea, &c,, at 

B daughter's house, bat he refuses to accept them, arguing 

s forbidden to take anything of his daughter's. For- 

tting his inconsistent conduct in his daughter's lifetime, ut 

r death he claims of her property and he receives it at the 

.t of his son-in-law. But granting that ho haa celebrated 

9 Asura rite, has there been any pubiic avowal of his receiv- 

f the equivalent ? The officiating priest neither knows of 

e form performed as A^ura nor has there been made any 

mce in Lagan Padi, nor in the caste records 

e every such marriage is registered, nor in the invitation 

. To remedy tbese defects, if the aforesaid points be 

id, that will prove a sure teat, and would prevent injustice 

tog rendered to the poor husband. Not only so, but it 

aid some day or other put a stop to auch a detestable prac- 

e in future, as it will be a constant reminder to the father 

s receiving money when he dines or drinks at hia aon-in- 

p'a, and at the same time people will cease performing such 
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i( rite, owing to the feeling of shame at their receiving the 
equivalent being registered in the caste records. 

The iiltimate Tiew a father lias in gutting his children 
married and exercising a control over the niarriiige of his 
issues, is that stated above, that he expects from his children 
a fulfilment of the expectation of i-eueiving periodical offerings 
for the repose of his soul after his death. In return for these 
expectations he recompenses them by entailing all his property 
lo them. Thus, inhciitaneo, as could be seen, has two main 
objoots : — " It is given to compensate the sons for the offerings 
he gives to his dead father to secure him repose, and to maintain 
the issue of the marriage which was with the said view 
conti'acted by his father." 

In these forms of marriage, it is stated that the bride's father 
selects the bridegroom who accepts the bride. But the observa- 
tions of our common life experience will show that marriage 
is solcmni/ed when the bridegroom's father accepts or approves 
of the bride, and the sou marries her thus approved. In good 
many cases it generally happetis that the betrothal takes place 
some years before a marriage is celebrated, and in that case the 
bridegroom is a minor. The match thus contracted is a mure 
game of chance and depends on favourable circumstances in 
future to prove a suitable one. 

Nevertheless, granting that the match, proves suitable, yet 
very often it so happens that dissensions take place between bis 
wife and his mother, and the more so when there is a 
step-mother. The dissensions rise high, and when found 
irreconcilable, the father, holding his son responsible fop 
his wife's actions, packs him out of doors with not a 
jot for bis maintenance. The father forgets the respon- 
sibilities that were on him for the selection of the bride and 
devolves them ou his son who had no vote nor voice in his 
engagement. The son being given nothing for his main- 
tenance, and finding it hard to maintain himself, and the issue, 
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ies recourse to tlie Court to ask for a partition of ins 
father's pi'operty. But the Cnnrt instead of removing his 
difficulties rather incroa.se8 them. In very few caaea where 
there is nothing by way of self-acquisition, the C'ourfc accord- 
ingly awards him his share out of his father's property 
considering il ancestral, and sometimes the son's demand is 
dismissed, holding the property as self- acquired, and in some 
instances it so happens that the Court asks the son to wait til 
the amount of both the kinds of ancestral and self-acquired 
properties is determined. The determination causes expense 
and litigation. Many times it so happens that persons die out 
of anxiety before a duo decision is arrived at. This ex- 
pense and litigation are all owing to the modern constructions 
put upon the Hindu Law by the European lawyers. If 
close investigation bo made of the family system among the 
Hindan, it will be manifest that •■orporate property is the rule 
in the East, in contravention to the iiidividuai property iu the 
West., In eavly day the family lived npon land, and conse- 
quently there was no scope for separate acquisitions. In 
-those days property was held only as ancestral and not as both 
ancestral and self-acquired, as it has been done at present 
( Mayne, p. 215 ). But as civilization advanced, and the 
advance of the commerce therewith gave an impetus to men 
to follow various kinds of industry to derive wealth, the 
wealth BO derived from separate acciuisitions brought into 
existence the second kind now designated as self-acquired 
property. Ilie view of self-acquisition, although it has been 
referred to by Manu, has not been confirmed by other law- 
writers, Yagnawalkya and Brihaspati, who maintain that self- 
acquired property it at the cost of the family. 

From the above it will be seen that a father cannot in any 
way have separate acquisitions, andaotoavoid the expense and 
litigation above mentioned, it would be preferable if one of the 
forms only, the ancestral property, be taken as the standard and 
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the other tbrm be discarJed. This will he more clear 
we shall note what the MitakahartL lays down : 

In sees. 27 and 28 the writer says: that Fraperiy ie hy Irirth, 
and farther he faolda that they who are born, who are yet 
iinbegotten, and who are still in the womb, require the means 
of maintenance, and hence he cannot dispose of hia property 
tvB he likes, bnt is subject to the control of his sons and others. 
Property should be held ancestral oulyj i.e., descended from 
ancestors, which one person enjoys during his life-time, after 
whose death it goes to his son on condition tliat he fulfils his 
obligations. 

This division of property, into self-acquired and ancestral, 
has not only been instrumental in causing expense and litiga- 
tion, but it slackens the tie of filial affections also. 

The above theory of inheritance, based as it is on the 
ofieriogs to the deceased for his repose in the next world, as 
laid down (3 Dig. 298)^ will be rendered clearer when the 
theory of excluding certain persons is examined. The- prin- 
ciple that underlies exclusion is that "one who is unable or 
unwilhng to perform the necessary sacrifices is incapable of' 
inheriting." Mayue quotes from Brihaapati that "a son who 
neglects the duty of redeeming hia father is like a cow 
which neither affords milk nor becomes pregnant." He has 
no claim to the paternal estate, &c. It will bo seen from the 
above principle that those who are defective in limb or sense, 
such as idiots, eunuchs, dumb or deaf, lunatics, are excluded 
from claiming their father's estate, though they are entitled to 
be maintained. Those who have been degraded from castes, 
i.e., out-castes, are also recognised as incapable of inheriting, the 
reason of which is plainly "their inability to perform their 
sacrificial rites for the redemption of the soul of the deceased." 

Hindn Society has never been at any one time regulated by 
any one code of regulations. The continual transformation, 
the large number of communities, .ind the vast area of land 
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occupied by tlie Hiudua with scarce any inter-uommunicatiou 
have ail coutributod to llie existence of several sorts of cuafcoms 
held binding in their respective localities. The want of any 
faithfnl record of the times has perhaps in some measure been 
made up by the fact that the several stages of the social growth 
are all visible in the customs that prevail all over the land. 
Under these circumstances legislation would bo out of the ques- 
tion, and the ciistoiuB that are held tn have the binding force 
of laws continue to be inconsistent and irreconcilable. The 
texts of old even are frequently arrayed on either aide, the 
authors having recorded tho customs and laws, each of his own 
community or district. When therefore all the texts are read 
together, they present equally authtiritative and equally irre- 
concilable diotums. Under this category unhappily the 
subject of the testamentary power of a Hindu fulls. 

The origin and growth of the testamentaiy power among 
the Hindus has been a problem of great controversy, and con- 
sequently difficult of solution. The mention of sach a word 
as will is nowhere found either in the Dharma Shastraa or in 
the early law-writers, In early times, and even at present, as 
has been said before, the family property of a Hindu wai 
looked upon as corporate, i. e., the earnings of all the indivi- 
daal mombors went to the general property of the family, and 
the father or the eldest tnembor of the family was looked upon 
or regarded as the Manager; In those days to claim such a 
power as that of a devisor would seem something like a con- 
tradiction to old rules. Still if a glance be cast at the times 
when the Brahmauical influence was at its highest, snch a 
teudeney would bo observed in pious gifts or charities as they 
were awarded to Bnihmins to whom sanctity was attributed in 
those days, and the gifts were held iiTcvocable. But by-and- 
by as the natives came in contact "with the early English set- 
tlers, who were mostly merchants, they got an instinct to follow 
their mode of devising, and tho power which was first confined 
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to religionB gifts only under cortain circiunatancoB, r. g., 
there is no issue, &c., attei-wards extended to the devising of 
property for purposes other than religious gifts, and ivithout 
restrictions, 

But the iuriuenfc of the English lawyers lias gone even 
farther. They have upset the very foundations upon which 
that power was based. They have not only upheld the doctrine 
of the father's right to derise, but have also put a different 
interpretation upon the kind of property, rendering the pro- 
perty bequeathed u self-acquired, since the bequest so held 
resembles a gifl, 

The origin and growth being so far described, the object 
which the lawyers had in their minds while recognising the 
power of the father to dispose of his property as he likes can be 
no other than to give a free scope to the father, who is, in case 
the property be ancestml, quite incompetent to do so. But how 
far this expedient aceoraplishea its desired object, and how far its 
aceeptaoeo has caused inconsistencies rather than remedying 
ihem, has been a matter of consideration. To understand those 
inconsistencies it is essentially necessary to aiialj'se the existing 
system of the Hindu families. 

Ajnong tlic Hindus the family in early times, as well as in 
these days, has been veiy rarely a divided one. It is, on the 
other hand, a joint family. The son, whether he is a minor or of 
age, is exclusively under the parental control) and has to act up 
to the commands of his father. All his separate earrings ho is 
to hand over tn bis father to be amalgamated with the general 
stock of the family property, on a clear understanding that the 
whole stock will be invested in himself aftor the demise ot his 
father. The family is thus manif cslly a joint one, and the pre- 
yent interpretation of WILLS proves not less a stumbling block 
to the whole status of the family in which 61ial affections and 
due reverential feelings are at present observed. 

But apart from that a question arises — to what extent and 
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what kind of property can be disposed of ? Maync defines 
this extent in the following words : — *' Whatever property is so 
completely under the testator's power that he may give it away 
during his life-time, he may also devise by will. Hence a 
man may bequeath his separate or self-acquired property 
(§380). ^ 

But property self -acquired as such does not exist in the 
sense which might entitle the father to absolute ownership, 
For, in a joint family where the sons coming of age, work with 
the father and have an income in common with him, it would 
be difficult to mark out the property forming the self-acquisi- 
tion of either the father or the son. And again where the 
minor sons are married by their parents from motives both 
earthly and spiritual it is but just that they should be entitled 
to a portion of the property, hitherto held by the father alone. 
Unlike an English father the Hindu father does not feel tha 
he has discharged his duty to his children by giving them an 
education, fitting them for the world, but always anxiously 
discharges what to him is a duty, and gets his son married as 
soon as possible to ensure the regular performance of his obse- 
quies and such other ceremonies. It is natural; then, that in 
anticipation by way of what is known as marriage settlement in 
other countries, the son should have been given the right to go 
shares with his father in his property, when yet a minor, in- 
capable of adding to the property by his own exertions. Thus 
having due regard to the fact that a Hindu is religious above 
all, even in the most worldly of his actions, we find it, that he 
is not vested with anything like absolute dominion over pro- 
perty especially after he marries and has sons. Even in natural 
justice it would be due to the minor son who is nolens voIchh 
encumbered with married life in order to satisfy the religious 
necessities of his father that he should receive a share of HdlQ 
family property by way of a marriage settlement. 

As it has been already noted, the recognition of self- 
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acquisition would not be coBsistent with the religious basis on 
which the fabric of social life ie built with the llindus, Perhaps 
separate property can be held Justiiiablc in a case like tha 
following; — When a fatherhas not mixed the earnings of his sou 
with his, nor has he tlirown over him the bni-dcn of marriage, 
nor asked him to meet eerlain demands and obligationa 
on his behalf ; thcu and then only can a father be rightly said 
to have absolute power to dispose of his property as he likes. 
If these conditions are not observed, the present division of 
properties into ancestral and self-acquired is not in keeping 
witli Hindu traditions. 

So much full of anomalies is this subject of wills that it 
can be only settled when the ancestral and no other form is 
allowed to exist. Even the early law-writ«rs justify this fact 
that there cannot be any other form of propeirty than the an- 
cestral, and the property being so held the iaterests of a father 
to enjoy that property are only /(lie)' vivos. But granting, on 
tlio other hand.theexiatenceof separate property, it is question- 
able whether a member of an H!irfitif?prf family as the Hindufamily, 
can bequeath his own shares in the joint property as he likes,. 
At the same time separate acquisitions can hardly be said to be 
in existence. For when the earnings of the son are mixed up' 
with those of his father, modem opinion has declared the 
natiireof that joint property as ancestral. The European law- 
yers, at present, to do them full justice, have tried to detotmine 
the amount of each of the properties, but it is to bo regretted that 
they fail, as they do not take into account some of the facts 
which are likely to escape their notice, for c len if the amount 
of the e.irniufrs niaj" be dctcriuinod ; can they delineate tho 
moral obligiitions which a son has Qaa mii fultilled on his 
father's behalf, and for which be stands in expectation of some 
compensation P And aj^ain, the father's intention in bequest by 
will, can be only tn keep the joint property intact and to ensure 
the maintenance of tho succeeding generation.'^ ii'om whoLu 
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he expects offerings after his death up to three degrees. In 
cases where he so expresses his intentions and when he has no 
grand -children existing at the time, the Court holds a diflferent 
view and sets aside the condition, confirming the will, as in the 
Tagore case where the conditions of the will were set aside 
and the will was confirmed. The conditions being set aside, 
it is a fact that the object of the donor can hardly be said to 
have been preserved ; 

Whereas the Court is bound to give effect to the intentions 
of the testator and to devise the best means to carry them 
out. Had the will been set aside in totoi the property would 
have descended according to the rules of Hindu Law, thus 
forming an ancestral trust, at any rate for three generations 
to come, an ample provision being thus made for their main- 
tenance. 

Having grown wiser, the testator makes a will, devising 
the property to his male issue, according to the rules of Hindu 
Law, with special care, to style it ancestral, by way of provi- 
sion for his succeeding generations, for fear the son should be 
the full and absolute owner of the property, and the accumula- 
tions, at the cost of his grand-children in the hands of an English 
Court. But still the subtlety of an English lawyer might 
argue the testator out of his intentions. For he might say, 
the very fact that there is a will, goes to make the property self- 
acquired, and it devolves unencumbered to the son, with no 
proviso for his grandson. But sach a view is inconsistent 
both with the intentions of the testator and those of the Court. 
For the testator who wished to give away certain portion of 
his property by will and secure the rest for the benefit of his 
sons and grand sons in the hands of his son, by making a formal 
will, is clearly frustrated by the Court, while the Court desir- 
ing to bestow on the testator the power to dispose of his 
property just as he wants it, is equally frustrated in its gene- 
rous object by this mode of reasoning adopted. 
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Again supposing the granil-childreii are living, they would 
be clearly entitled to the benefits of the property if there was 
an actual trust created. But what should be the efEeet, when 
a testator, ex ahutiikmti cmitela, bequeaths Lis property as 
ancestral to his son and bis issue according to the rules of 
Tlindu Law? The grand-children who have no other bequests 
in the will, are certainly within their rights in claiming a 
share in the property admittedly ancesti'a! in the hands of 
their grandfather. Wonld they he denied this right and the 
property held self-acquired because it is given by will as 
ancestral ? 

Or would it be humanely naaintaincd that it is self- 
acquired so far as the sons go and ancestral so far as the 
otherwise unprovided grand-children go ? Granting, though it 
is not possible, for the purposes of argument, that the property 
is held self-acquired in both the cases, the donor will have atil 
a means left to secure his objects, and avoid the clutches o£ 
the law. In his life-time he will enter into an agreement 
with his son admitting that certain property is ancestral in hia 
hands. 

Accumulations being, of course, an outcome of the corpus 
follow its natureand are under the eqnalcontrol of the father and 
the sons. The father, being conscious of the fact that all control 
over the accumulations is given np by the agreetnent, likea to 
retain to himself, in the very terms of the agreement, the 
right to spend the property as he likes. The sons having beea^ 
made to share the property, devised to them with tho grand- 
by force of the ancestral nature ofthe property, this restrictioQJ 
on their partis counterbalanced by the fact that the fathei 
undertakes to spend sums only reasonahle in amount and sucU^ 
as he has hitherto been in the habit of making, giving his sons 
the right to interfere with his mode of life, in case it should 
have the effect of depriving them of their respective shares in 
the joint family property. 
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• Id cms be ban no ^rand sod at tbe date of tbe agreement, be 

carefully confirms in liis will the ancestral character of the' 
property and also by implication the accumnlationj held by him 
and tlma secures hia aims both of providing for his grand 
children born Bubacquently, andof eosuring the validity of tba 
agreement, in spite of the bequest by will of the property. 
There at least we may hope the poor testator will be given tbe 
privilege of having hia intentions acted up to, viz., to devise 
property in separate shares, greater or smaller, to his sons, to 
avoid the difficulties of a partition suit, after his death, to be- 
queath a portion to bis friends and in charity, and also to secure 
provision for his grand-children. Should he be frustrated even 
BOW the poor testator will have to cry out, " Save me from my 
irieads;" these Courts which are anxious to carry out my inten- 
tions, and yet frustrate me, and are themselves frustrated. For 
they hinder him in doing what it is their intention to allow him 
to do, i.e., to dispose of the property just aa he likes, nnd iin- 
oonscionsly they come ia hia way when effecting what he baa 
most at heart and what he is most anxious about for his 
TeligiouB welfare after death. 

It will be difficult to rectify these inconsistencies as 
shown above, and unless the whole Hindu mind and life is 
changed, such a testamentary power of a Hindu can never 
ba recognised, and in order to effect such a change, it would 
be necessary at present to restrict the operations of tbe will 
only to a certain extent, and under certain restrictions better 
calculated, to carry oat the intentions of the donor and bis 
rflaponsibilities to provide for minor sons encumbered with 
xmttiage and certain other obligations in bis behalfj whom he 
had not prepared for independent livelihood by devoting their 
tune to the joint family. These conditions being definitely 
stated, those who wish to devise their property, will try toact up 
t[>'.theBe conditions from the very beginning and the difficulties 
tikak now beset them, in making a will, will be removed. 
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At presoHt it is a<lmitted that if a Father's property la 
nixed with the grandlatlier's, so a* to ha incapable of baiug 
separated, it forms a part of the ancestral property. In tba 
same way, it follows that if a soti'a property is mixed with his 
fatber'B, it also becomes inits turn anoeBtral, because, on exami- 
nation, we will find that the reasonsfor considering that property 
as ancestral in the latter case, are at least just the same, if not 
stronger, than in the former case. 

In the first instance a father receives a certain ;jrnperty from 
the grandfather, as his Ron, and aa such he is espected to 
perform certain obligations. If he does not perform these obIi< 
gatious, still aa he has got the property in his possession and 
his right there being none to dispute, he enjoys it to his satis- 
faction, but being not fully satisfied with the enjoyment of that 
property alone, he further encroaches upon the property of his 
son, and unites it with his own. The son allows him to mix 
his earnings on the clear understanding that he will get his and 
his father's property together, after his father's death. On this 
understanding, they work together. The father not being 
content with appropriating his aou's property with his own, 
ueks him to. help him in all his social and other business matters, 
on his behalf ; he further asks him to marry a wife of his own 
choice, and expects not only him but also his children to per- 
form his obsequies. The son agrees to do all these functions 
out of filial love and affection. It may well be remarked i 
here that marriage is the chief thing aiaong the Hindus, that I 
makes the father and sou raoi-e strongly united with each other, i 
The time for marriage is generally the age when the son is able \ 
to Hnderstand his duties towards his father and himself and { 
eonaequently a clear understanding between the father and the 
son must be made at that time to constitute a aelf-aoquired 
property. 

The time for dissensions is generally when a step-mother 
enters the fifJd, and the more soj when she has children. Then 
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ila ensue between the motber aud the wife, aiid' ao 

;age, which was originally the cause of unity, proves in the 

cause of dissenaion-s and questions of inheritance crop up. 

whatever be the caune, when the father haa in some shape 

lother, united his son'o property with hi^ own or even taken 

.3 time for his luterestSi whether iu trade or otherwise 

\hy he is prevented from laying by his own separate earn - 

does ittiotstaud to reason that the father's property should 

treated as self-acquired but should be ranked as ances- 

? 

'he disadvantages of having two sorts of properties in the 
hands of a Hindu father, are again made clear by instances very 
Lon in life. The father quietly disposes of the ancestral 
operty, when managiug the joint family, and meets all hia 
therefrom-, aud at the end, shows a clear debit on the 
ralside, leaving all the assets in the self-acquired column. 
is sheer injustice, but still in conformity with the views 
prevail. The son, therefore, foresees the danger, and gets 
a timely partition suit, which is iucoiisisteiit with the joint 
family basis of Hindu life, although at present allowed by 
custom. 

The doctrine of two sets of property, aide by side, is thua 
calculated to work mischief,, and to judge from, the effects pro- 
duced by it, would be untenable on principles- of Hindoo life ; 
whereas, in case the property is held ancestral alone, the sons 
will have every indueement to be filial, and will be duly re- 
compensed for their conduct, without any fears of disinheri- 
tance, unless they act otherwise and renounce all claims to the 
property in the hands of their father. On thsother hand, when 
there are two properties or where there is self-acquired property 
atone, there will be an inducement to the son also, to keep 
apart bis earnings from his father, and thus withhold what 
might be a great assistance to a poor father. This recognition 
of the doctrine of the self- acquisition of properties will be 
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found injurious also to the interests of the deaf, dumb, &c., as 
well as to widows and other female members of the family, in- 
asmuch as though entitled to maintenance they are deprived 
of their right, the manager being made the sole owner of the 
property. 

All these difficulties are further aggravated by the appoint- 
ment of unconnected persons as executors to a Hindu will. 
From the above remarks it is clear, how impracticable it is 
for one, to give effect to either the spirit of the bequest or even 
to the intentions of a testator. 

It is necessary to have persons who have sympathy for the 
beneficiaries and who woud give full effect to the intentions of 
the testator, appointed as executors. The bequests to women 
and others not favoured by the Hindu Law ought to be carefully 
.watched and given effect to. I will not here trouble you with 
«11 the qualifications necessary in an executor of a Hindu will, 
although it cannot be denied that executors may be a great 
help or hindrance to the carrying out of the will, . according as 
they are suitable or not. 



Kheritasce among the Hindus not Rbcoonized as a Gift. 

r Inlieritance among the Hindus in the property giren 
a mail to any of his relation after his death. The 
foperty designated as Stri-dhan is Stridhan only when 
; ia given to a wife for the proper performance of her 
so the property can be called ancestral only with 
^ard to a man who performs all the duties of an heir 
■ the benefit of his ancestor. The duties are undei'stood 
) performed in cases where the ancestor has not discarded 
■ relationship with the heir to whom it is assigned to be given. 
gien once the relation ia accepted it cannot be set aside. 
P'tain duties are performed in minority, the performers oE 
[iich are entitled to the share in the property according to 
B nature of the duty. Hence the property is given simply 
for performing certain duties and not as a gift ; therefore the 
particular source from which the property is acquired is of 
little consequence. 

The property, a man possesses, is ancestral as regards the 
heir or hoirs whose immediate ancestor he claims to be. If 
he disclaims being the ancestor of a particular individual 
and proves it to be so, his property cannot be termed ancestral 
with regard to that individual because ancestral means nothinfir 
more than a property belonging to an ancestor. He can 
be an immediate or a direct ancestor of a male member of 
a family but not in the same sense of a female member. 
The reason why he oannot b€«oome an ancestor of a female 
member ia that females cannot perform the after-death 
ceremonies, and therefore oannot be termed heirs as the 
ancestor is not benefitted a'ttfel" his death by the the property he 
gives to them and therefore the property given to f emulea cannot 
be called ancestral property. Thua there is a vast difference 
between a father and an ancestor aud a son or daughter and aa 



heir. And where the father may not be properly called i 

ancestor to his children, it is entirely wrong to call a grand- 
father an ancestor of all his ohildren and grand -children. So 
the property coming from any source or in posBession 
of any individual as representing a particular member of * 
family or received in virtue of a certain document, iu of no 
mportanoe in asoertaining the ancestral or self-acqoired 
property. 

Property ^ven by the same Will to different individuals may 
represent different kinds of properties according to the re- 
lations they hold with each other in different capacities, al- 
though they are members of the same family, according to the 
nnderstanding existing between them. It will be seen from 
the following decisions of the Privy Council, that although 
the property is given aa a gift to the sons, it is yet ancestral 
with regard to their issues or heirs. "Where a father by 
various deeds of gifts had distributed his property among hia 
SODS, the partition obtained hy each was ancestral property 
as regards his issue," (Madan Gopal vs. Rarabuksh C. Suth, 71- 
73. Nanomi Babuain va. Madan Mohare, 13, I. A. S.) 

The Privy Council deoides that the property given to the 
son as a gift la ancestral with regard to the issues. It can- 
not, therefore, be denied that it is ancea^ral with regard to 
those issues who are living together with the father as 
members of an undivided family and their relations aa such have 
ill along been reooguized by the father and also by the Court. 
Their property is termed ancestral on the ground that both 
the father and the issues have agreed to work together as 
anoestor and heir forming an undivided Hindu Family. For 
the same reason, the self-acquired property, if joined with the " 
anoeetral property, becomes anceStnJ as ancesti-al means 
nothing more than a joint property of the ancestor and heir. 
After having once regarded as joint, the ancestor has no right 
to treat any portion of it aa separate. 
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Thus lar t have suciiessfully shown * that the sotd^ oi 
Acquisition is of no importance in ascertaining the nature of 
the properties of a Hindu or the right of any individual over it^ 
The essential point is that the parties and properties both 
must be joint to perform mutually the duties assigned to an 
ancestor and an heir. The right by birth to a property can 
only apply tb cases of general character where there is no 
dispute between the owner of the property and the person so 
entitled by birth for the mutual performance of their dutiecu 
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who tfl endowed with the right of perforniiog the ceremony. 
The receiver of a gift has no duty devolved upon him, 
henoe the properly given to an heir is no gift in the case of 
all the Hindus, except the Satnadhists, i.e., those who do not 
expect any thing to be done for them by the receivers of their 
property. They renounce the World, they sever their con- 
nection with everybody, and hence they give away their 
property as a gift. But in the caae of others it cannot be a 
gift. While they are in their passage from this life to the 
the next they expect their debts to be paid, so that their soula 
may rest in peace and quiet. To call this a gift would be 
tantamount to check them from receiving their due which ia 
their highest ambition in life, and it Would amount to the high* 
. est disregard that can he shown to their faith in religion. It 
is most sacrilegious to say so, and it is no wonder that the 
people, when they come to realise the true state of affairs, 
cannot help protesting against the .authority for such a law. 

Every human being desires tho possession of these qualities, 
viz., ft^ or discrimination, %n»^ or the absence of worldly 
desires op passions, and six other qualities, namely, ^TT, W, 
^ars^i 3T*I%, ftfiWT, and finally the ^nff or the final beatitude. 

A man ia said to possess f^*?** when he acquires the knowledge 
that the soul is imperishable aad permanent while all the 
worldly things are not ho, t.e., they are perishable. This ftf^ 
is the chief means to an end. 

A man is said to possess ^tr*sr when ho renoances even from 
the remotest corner of his mind the enjoyment even of ffTn^Tr^ 
or happiness of the next world. 

Everybody desires for %w but we know for certain that all 
cannot get it. Those who get a thorough knowledge of ^%3ff 
and do not go further till ^tKT*^ are born again through 
their niT*^?!^- They wish that something ipust be done by 
ihem for their future birth, They, therefore, give all they 
poaaes by their lifi'lMig labour, to their heir, eimply with 
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fall asflDrance that they will reap the benefit in the next birth. 
In giving their propety to their heirs they make n provision 
for themselvea, thence to call this a gift is absurd and atrikes 
at the root of the predominant idea of the Hindu faith. 
UnlesH it ia definitely stated that it is a gift, the property 
cannot be called ao. If there exists any doubt on the point, it 
ought to be decided in favour of the donor, and the property 
termed as joint and ancestral and the heir be made to pay 
tiie ancestral debts and be compelled to make a provision 

irhis ancestor for three generations, 

Those in whom is produced the knowledge of «HT*^ are to 
,lnfree from birth and re-birth, and they sever all their connec- 
with every object living or lifeless. They expect no- 

ing to be done for them, and hence they give away all they 
isesB as a gift. 

Id order to have this kind of , understanding both the parties 

.ust be living — the ancestor and his heir. We shall explain 

te terms, the ancestor and the heir. 

The Ancestor — the Almighty God Himself is the ancestor 
\f all. Then oome the ^r^afr (Rishis), after whom the several 
Q-otras are named. Now each of these w^^ (Rishis) ia the 
Temoteat traceable ancestor of the different persons who belong 
to the »iT5r named after him, and the immediate ancestor 
is the proper ancestor. The property he possesses ia named 
after its owner, the ancestor, and is therefore called ancestral. 
The heir in order to secure the ancestral, property must prove 
that the person from whom he claims the ancestral pro- 
perty is his ancestor. Father, uncle, &c., could be ancestors, 
so the burden is on the heir to prove that he is the proper 
heir to the property and accepted by the ancestor or ancestors 
as such. He has to prove that he has performed all the 
sixteen Sanskars according to the directions of his ancestor. 
He can then be said to be hia proper heir, and the person 
whose directions he carried out tobe his immediate aDcestor. 
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He can then demand all the property belonging to his ancestor 
for foUowiog his directions. His ancestor has no right to 
exercise any such control if he had no desire to Accept him 
as his heir. 

The arguments set forfch in the book are mainly based on 
the understanding which existed between the two^ parties. 
The rules enunciated therein are founded on the same princi* 
pie, and if changes are to be made the suggestions must alsa 
proceed on the same lines. If any change is suggested which 
is foreign to the main principle which is taken as a guide 
such a change would be altogether useless as being fatal to 
the book as a whole. Even when alterations are actually 
made, they must follow the same lines originally taken up 
For if th^ are deviated from, the spirit of the whole thing^ 
will be lost. 



{Opinion of fhe " Bombay Gazette," Septt-mhr 27t/i, Thursday.) 

At last evening's meeting of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society, Mr. Tiibhuwandaa Mungaldas read an inalructive paper 
on " Certain Social Quesfioiis connected with Marriage and 
Inheritance among the Hindus." Mr. Tribhuwandas is tho 
head of his caste, am) speaks with authority on his subject. 
"We give his remarks in full in another column, as they must 
enlighten many who cannot otherwise hope to form even aa 
upproximate idea of the causes of so much controversy and 
litigation among Hindus. The principle that underlies 
inheritance in Hindu Law is, as Mr. Tribhuwaudas tells us, 
baaed on the spiritual benefits to be conferred on the deceased 
proprietor, and, according to old writers, descendants eve 
to the third degree are entitled to give periodical offerings, 
Consequently, in order to be alleviated from the bui-dena of 
this world and obtain repose in the next, the Hinduj anxious 
for male succession, marries as early as possible. But tho 
marriage Institution, we are shown, is most complicated. Thera 
were no less than eight forms of marriage instituted during 
various stages of social growth, but now only two of thesi 
forms are regarded as legal. In times gone by a man's ton 
no matter who his mother might be, was legitimate, so necessary 
was it considered to secure male succession. But with the 
march of morality, only the sons born of wedlock or sons bi 
adoption are treated as logitimate, and the marriage vow i 
consequently more binding uow than was formerly the caee< 
This reform has. the lecturer's full approval. The ultimata 
view a father hasin getting his children married is that he 
may obtain from his children their periodical offerings 
for the repose of his soul after death, and in order to enable 
them to do 80 he entails all Jiis property to them. The time 
for marriage is generally the age when the son is able to 
understand his duties towards hia father, and a clear under- 
standing should tlien become to bftween them. Bui if family 
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diascnBions between a sou's wife and mother or step-ii 
rise high, the father ejects and disinherits his Hon, holding 
him responeible for his wile's actions. Mr, Tribhovandas 
holds the father responsible rather than the husband, seeing 
that it was hia duty to provide the son with a suitable wife. 
And it is here that litigiitioii usukUj- begins. The son sues hia 
father for mainfenanee, and asks a purtition of his father's 
property. It becomes necfssary to prove, however, that the 
property held by the father is ancestral ; for if ho, then the 
BOO has a right to a share in it that he may make offerings to 
his father's father. But if the property be self-acquired by 
the father, then it is his own look-out if he deprives the son 
of the means of suleistencc, if not of making fitting offerings 
to him also. The bulk of the litigation and the terrible drains 
it makes on a family's resources are, in the opinion of Mr. Tri- 
bhovandas, and, doubtleHB, of many others, due to the construc- 
tion put upon the Hindu Law by European lawyers. To 
obviate this it is necessary that a close investigation be made 
of the family system among the Hindus. Mr. Tribhovandas 
in his paper helps towards a proper understanding of this 
system, and be shows that corporate property is the rule in tha 
East, and not individual property as in the AVest. And he 
would have all property regai-ded as corporate, for the acquisi- 
tion of individual property is dJsapprovL'd by most Hindu 
writers, and he holds that if it were so, litigation and expense 
would be avoided and the ties of filial affection rendered more 
secure. However much opinion may vary on Ibis point, it 
seems clear that tho division of property is due to the introduc- 
tion of Western ideaa, and English lawyers by upholding the 
doctrine of a father's right to devise, and to the property so 
devised being termed self- acquired, have, no doubt, led to the 
frequent diaputcB which DOW arise. And there is also much 
in the contention of Mr. Tribhovandas thatif all property were 
held to be ancestral the sons would have every inducement 
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to be filial. On the other hand, when there is self- acquired 
property there is an inducement to the son to withhold what 
he has acquired and might be of great assistance to a poor 
father. Though an arrangement of this kind has much to 
recommend it, it would not commend itself to Western minds. 
But it would be in conformity with Hindu Law, and it is 
upon that law that Mr. Tribhovaudas bases bis arguments. 
In accordance with that law also he would have all the 
wealth a man accumulates used not merely for the good of 
himself, but for the good also of his sous and his son's sons 
from generation to generation. 




OPINIONS. 



The Hon'ble Mr. Chief Justice Farran, of the High Court of 
Judicature at Bombay, says, in his letter dated 24th March 
1895, as follows: — 

"The Book ia a most interesting one, I shall always value 
it highly both for its contents and as a memento of my friend- 
ship with its author. 

Mr, C. Frusher-Howard, P. S. Sc., Author of the " Art of 
Beckoning," &c,, says, iu his letter, dated 3rd December 1894, 
as follows ; — 

' I have since read the Book, and before getting very far 
L became clear, that I was reading the work of an author who 
' had a profound and thorough knowledge of every phase of 

his subject, able to impart that knowledge with lucid force 
I and in simple language, and also possessing in a high degree 

the very uncommon power of condensing all the essentials in 
[ few words. Further still, I was very much struck with the 
i author's far-reaching and comprehensive knowledge of the 

earlier foundations of the subject, and the soundness and the 
i wbolesomeness of his views thereon ; the perusal has been 
I attended by a continued succession of interesting and pleasing 

surprises. The learned and talented author has not only done 

ior his own caste and race an inestimable service, but he haa 
L in plain, yet scholarly English, given to the world the oppor- 
T tunity of learning the beautiful and profoundly religious and 
I unitary significance of the social customs and ceremouiM 
r peculiar to his ancient and interesting people." 



'. Chhotnlal Serakram, Private Secretary to H. H. Tta 
Rao of Catch, says, in hia letter, dated 26th December 1894, 
as follows : — 

"I was very much interBsted to read your paper on 
Hindu Inheritance. The production was quite to the point, 
and it was, I believe, the results of your careful study that 
enabled you to put the whole Law bearing on that branch of 
Hindu Law bo beautifully and comprehensively. You have 
got ample leisure at youT command, and nothing can be a 
more useful and edifying occupation of your time than that you 
ahoald extend the scope of youF knowledge and information 
which is a pleasure of a refined and cultured miad." 

" In the various opportunities I have had of a friendly and 
familiar conversation, nay of discussing with you some topic or 
other of importance, if there was one thing more than another 
which has struck me with admiration, it is that in the ways of 
your thinking aud reasoning you have always displayed powers 
of originality. In other words, some ideas or arguments which 
do not occur to the ordinary mind, aud this, opinion of mine 
I am pleased to find is more strongly confirmed in reference to 
your present paper. I may add that the motto which your 
illustrious father adopted, viz., ' Wisdom above riches ' will 
flerivB all the force of reality aud example in your own case 
as you have come forward to deliver your thoughts before such 
a learned and important institutioa as the Anthropological 
Society." 

22nd September 1895. 

Mr. Kalabhai Lalubhai — 

" I think your paper on " Marriage and its Ceremonies" i 
an accurate embodiment of .the system of one of our most 
important social relations, and will be read with interest and 
advantage. " 
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Mr. K. M. Shroff says, in his letter, dated 26th February 
1895, as follows : — 

" I have read your Book on the Hindu Marriage Ceremonies ; 
it is ably written. I find it a very interesting reading, and 
from the Book I have learnt many things relating to your 
customs of which I was hitherto ignorant/' 



Bombay, 20th January 1896. 
My dbae Shbth Sahib, 

I have completed a careful perusal of those papers you 
are kind enough to give to me. They all have l^een ably written 
and at once testify the great research and thoroughness you 
have brought to bear on the subjects treated. 

MANIBHAI JASBHAI, 

Late Diwan Bahadur of Baroda, 
President of the Arya Dharma Samaj. 



Dear Me. Teibhowandas, 

I have read your works on Hindu Marriage and other social 
customs with interest. I must say they traverse over a pretty 
large ground. It shows you possess a good grasp of the, 
subjects discussed, and I congratulate you as a leader of your 
community for taking so much interest and enlightening the 
people of your caste system. I add this will greatly help the 
Europeans and others seeking correct information on the 
subject. I hope your earnest desire to introduce some useful 
measures in your caste will be gratified with credit to 
yourself. 

Yours sincerely, 

moolraj sujansing bhagwanani, b. a., 

Barrister-at-Law. 
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Table I. 



Ascendants through the Father. 



QQ RR SS TT UU VV WW X3^ Tsf ZZ aa bb cc dd' ee ff 



Tf 
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,' M M' ^ N' 0' P P' 
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C 
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G 



G' H H* 



D 



B' 



A' 



(1) The bride or hridegroom. 



D* 



Ejtphnation. 



C=B'8 father G'=B's mother D=B"s father D'=B"8 mother 



B=A.'8 father 



B'=rA'^ mother 



A= father 
I 



A = 'mother 



(1)= Bride or groom. 
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